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r AHE arrival of the Simon Commission in India 
appears to have been as well stage-managed 
as was possible in the circumstances. Sir 

John Simon’s most conciliatory letter, addressed to 

the leaders of Indian public opinion, was also, we think, 

a very wise and proper gesture which, though it has 

been hurriedly rejected, will have its due effect. 

Undeniably the position is very difficult since most 

of the Indian leaders seem to be unable to understand 

the reasonableness and the advantage, both tothem and 
to us, of the Commission being composed exclusively 
of members of the British Parliament; and in failing 
to understand that they are, of course, only demon- 
strating in a wholly gratuitous manner their unfitness 
for any further immediate instalment of self-government. 

“Boycotting”’ is a semi-revolutionary expedient which 

could be successful only in a country whose leaders 

were prepared to take over at once full responsibility 
for the maintenance of order and for the inevitably 
necessary taxation. In actual fact, we suppose, the 

Simon Commission will be able to obtain all the infor- 

mation that it needs. The evidence of the boy- 

cotters is not and cannot be vital. On the other hand, 
the fact of the boycott may prove to be very important 
indeed, for it is a symptom of essential irresponsibility 
which cannot be ignored. 

* * * 

There were some who had hoped that the new Anglo- 
American treaty of arbitration, which was _ referred 
to in the King’s Speech, was going to be of an “ all-in” 
character. But this hope was dispelled by the Foreign 
Secretary on Wednesday. The treaty, he said, will 
be confined, like the old Root-Bryce treaty whose 
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place it will take, to justiciable disputes, and it will 
except even some of those. What the precise reser- 
vations will be, he could not yet state ; the Government 
was now examining the whole matter. There must 
also be another limitation of scope owing to the American , 
insistence on the constitutional right of the Senate to 
be consulted about every individual reference to a 
court of arbitration. It seems, then, that we are 
pretty much where we were before. Disputes involving 
the ‘national honour” or vital interests of the contract- 
ing parties—always the most potent causes of war— 
are still excluded from arbitration. That they are 
ever likely to lead to war between Great Britain and 
the United States we do not for an instant believe. 
But we do believe that, as Mr. Lloyd George said, it 
would be an immense advantage if any and every 
difference between the two countries could be referred 
to a judicial tribunal. The existence of such a model 
could hardly fail to encourage other nations to copy it. 
But Sir Austen Chamberlain, though he is no militarist, 
has hardly the courage to be an apostle of peace. 
* *” * 

Mr. Edwardes, the Acting Inspector General of 
Customs, is now busy with his negotiations at Shanghai. 
He has been in conference with Mr. Soong, the Nation- 
alist Finance Minister, and the general tenor of his 
proposals is fairly clear. He is concerned to arrange 
a common tariff policy between Peking and Nanking. 
He wants the formal consent of the Powers to the 
collection by the Maritime Customs of the 24 per cent. 
surtax agreed on at Washington, and also to the 
raising of the duties to 124 per cent. The proceeds 
would be devoted to the service of loans and indemnities, 
and the surplus shared between the regional Govern- 
ments. He also proposes a joint discussion of the 
national tariff that is due to come into force next year 
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when the Chinese will claim their tariff autonomy. 
If this amount of unity can be achieved, it will obviously 
be an important step to that greater unity, in which 
there will be a single authoritative Government of 
China. Of course, though there is good ground for 
hope, there are still many difficulties to be overcome. 
Chang Tso-lin in the North and Chiang Kai-shek at 
Nanking are both shaky in their saddles. Desultory 
fighting continues, and there is not perfect harmony 
in the Kuomintang. On theside of the Powers Japan’s 
attitude is discouraging. The Japanese have not con- 
cealed their objections to Mr. Edwardes’s mission. 
They denounce British policy, and even talk of a direct 
clash between Great Britain and Japan over the 
customs question. If there should be such a clash, 
Sir Austen Chamberlain should have a solid backing 
in this country 





as well as in America, we believe. 
The policy embodied in his memorandum of December, 
1926, is not simply a scheme for advancing British 
interests ; it is designed to give the Chinese what they 
want. 

* * ** 

It appears that one of the most important points 
for discussion in the forthcoming conversations between 
Signor Mussolini and M. Beaumarchais, the new 
French Ambassador in Rome, will be the treatment 
of the Italian minority in Tunis. Propaganda on 
behalf of the “ national rights of the oppressed brothers ” 
is now a daily feature of the Fascist Press, and it is 
unreasonable to suppose that this campaign is being 
conducted without the approval of the Duce. The 
Giornale @ Italia, which has distinguished itself during 
the past fortnight by the fierceness of its attacks on 
Jugoslavia, declares that France must choose between 
granting concessions to the Italians in Tunis and making 
forty millions of Italians her enemies. Anything 
more illogical than Italy’s attitude on the question of 
minorities can hardly be conceived. Her treatment 
of her own Slovene and German minorities in the 
new provinces, where, incidentally, the Slovenes and 
the Germans are in an overwhelming majority, is little 
less than a European scandal. Her demands on behalf 
of her own nationals, not only in Tunis but also in 
Dalmatia, where the Italians do not exceed five per 
cent. of the local population, are both aggressive and 
unjustifiable. No doubt Signor Mussolini desires to 
keep the peace, but his methods are as dangerous as 
they are bewildering. 

* * % 

Practically the whole of the European Press is up in 
arms against the savage sentence passed by a Budapest 
judge on Baron Hatvany, the Hungarian author, who 
has just been condemned to seven years’ imprisonment 
and a fine of approximately £18,000 for “ slandering 
Hungary.” The facts of the case are not disputed. 
Hatvany is no supporter of Bela Kun. He is not a 
Jew, nor even a Socialist, but a Hungarian aristocrat, 
possessed of ample means, who has proved his love 
for his country by writing what is probably the best 
plea for a revision of the treaty of Trianon that has yet 
been written. His sole offence consisted in the writing 
of certain articles in 1919 in a Viennese paper protesting 
against the White Terror and the outrages of the 
Awakening Magyars in Hungary. Nine years later, 
desiring to see his own country again, he returns to 
Budapest, and is immediately arrested. Since the 


LL 


war Hungary has made a determined effort to wip 
the sympathies of Great Britain. She has powerfy 
supporters in this country, to whose activities she 
probably owes the fact that this miscarriage of justice 
has attracted less notice in the British Press thay 
anywhere else in Europe. There is a certain class of 
Englishman who can see no wrong in tyranny mas- 
querading as “ patriotism’; but for ourselves we can 
imagine no surer method of alienating British 
sympathies than judicial savagery of this kind. 
** 8 % 

It is, we suppose, a good sign that Mr. Churchill 
and the Prime Minister have at least begun to recog- 
nise in their speeches that the problem of the rates 
is one that must be taken in hand. But, even sg0, 
we are still very far from any promise that relief wil] 
actually be given to the distressed areas in this year’s 
Budget. Obviously, what is needed is that the State 
should take the burden of maintaining the unemployed 
off the backs of the local ratepayers, and itself bear 
the charge. The situation in many areas has become 
so desperate that it even matters far less how this is 
done than that, by one means or another, it should be 
done at once. Mr. Churchill presumably will not 
disclose the actual contents of his Budget until the 
appointed day; but we imagine that even he can 
hardly evade any longer the necessity for facing 
the position. The danger is that he may still try to 
put off the distressed areas with wholly inadequate 
help, and merely give them a “solatium” out of 
what he can spare from existing revenue instead of 
treating their claims on their merits. An addition to 
national taxation that would entirely relieve the local 
rates of this irrational burden would be thoroughly 
sound financial policy ; for, as everyone knows, local 
rates go largely to add directly to the costs of pro- 
duction and thus seriously check industrial expansion. 
The least Mr. Churchill can reasonably do is to assume 
the whole cost—not by placing it upon the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund, but by bearing it directly out 
of national taxation. 

* tk * 

A new, and exceedingly serious, situation has been 
created by the action of the British Government at 
last weck’s session of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion. Hitherto, it has been generally assumed that 
this country was still bound by its voice and vote at 
the Washington Conference of 1919 to ratify the 
Hours Convention, and that the only question was of 
the date at which ratification was to become effective. 
But the Government is now seeking to repudiate its 
word altogether, and to have the entire question 
reopened at the next full session of the I.L.0., with 
the declared object of getting the terms of the Con- 
vention modified. This insane behaviour is already 
having serious reactions abroad, where it is generally 
taken as indicating the readiness of the British Govern- 
ment to support employers in attempts to increase the 
working week beyond the forty-eight hours which the 
Convention allows. As any reasonable person can see 
that the course dictated to us by reason, humanity 
and expediency alike is to get the hours of labour 
reduced to the lowest possible point by international 
agreement, the Government action would appear 
merely silly if it were not for the serious consequences 
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it is likely to produce. It will strongly encourage 
other countries to permit a longer working day, will 
thus intensify their competition with us, and provide 
an additional argument for the lengthening of the 
working week in this country. Fortunately, there is 
some reason for believing that, in this matter, the 
continental Governments will show themselves in 
advance of our own, and defeat this attempt to stultify 
the extra work of the I.L.O. Meanwhile, we hope the 
matter will be raised in Parliament at the earliest 
opportunity. 


The cotton conference ended, as was inevitable, in 
deadlock. The Trade Unions refused to consider lower 
wages or a longer working week, and the employers 
refused to discuss anything else if these issues were 
excluded. The various employers’ associations are 
now meeting separately in order to consider their 
position, and no fresh move is expected for a few days 
at least. It is known that there is considerable oppo- 
sition in the employers’ ranks to forcing a crisis over 
wages or hours, both because some sections of the 
cotton trade feel no need for any change, and because 
it is widely recognised, even in the worst situated 
branches of the trade, that changes in wages-costs are 
unlikely to provide any remedy, and that wages are 
low enough already for any substantial reduction to be 
out of the question. In these sections of the trade 
increased hours would only mean indirectly reduced 
wages; for the mills have been working short time, 
and would continue to do so, even if the wages were 
reduced. Meanwhile, the report of the Manchester 
Joint Committee of Cotton Trade Associations offers 
some hope that a renewed attempt may be made to 
tackle the problem on more sensible lines, by over- 
hauling the efficiency of the existing methods of produc- 
tion and marketing. This, and a drastic setting of its 
financial house in order, is what Lancashire needs; 
and it may fairly be hoped that the breakdown of last 
week’s conference, instead of inducing the employers 
to plunge into an unnecessary industrial conflict, will 
at last make them sit down and face the real issues in 
at least a passably courageous fashion. 

* ** * 


A ease has been settled in the courts this week in 
which a colliery company asked for the dismissal from 
their posts of two miners’ checkweighmen, on the 
ground that they had distributed at the colliery leaflets 
urging the miners to “‘ contract in” under the political 
provisions of last year’s Trade Unions Act. The case 
was disposed of by an agreement by the men concerned, 
while denying that they had committed any offence, 
not to distribute further leafiets of the kind to which 
objection was taken. The point may seem small; but 
it raises a big issue. The checkweighman, whose 
tenure of office is secured under various Acts of Par- 
liament, has long been regarded as virtually the branch 
officer of the Miners’ association in each pit. He has 
undertaken, in addition to his statutory duties, a great 
deal of Trade Union work, and has become the nucleus 
of the local miners’ organisation. Does this case mean 
that the checkweighman’s entire right to act as a Trade 
Union representative is now, after nearly seventy years, 
being challenged ? If it is alleged to be unlawful (ora 
ground of dismissal) for the men in question to dis- 
tribute Trade Union leaflets, then what may they law- 
fully do? An adverse decision in this case would have 
struck at the entire foundation of mining Trade 
Unionism, and might have led to a crisis almost as 
Serious as that which followed the famous Taff Vale 
case. As matters stand, the point remains unsettled, 


but evidently it is likely to arise again, and the state 
of the law will have to be cleared up as soon as possible. 
* * ** 

The British Broadcasting Corporation, in developing 
the educational side of its work, is continuing the 
excellent practice of issuing special “‘ Study Guides ”’ 
in connection with its chief series of broadcast lectures. 
Some of these guides are excellently done, and the 
general standard is high. Another sign of the rising 
standard of popular education is the decision of the 
Leeds Public Libraries Committee to issue for the use 
of its borrowers a series of short pamphlet guides to 
reading on various subjects. Here is an example which 
other Public Libraries might most usefully follow, or 
which might be taken up by the Library Association 
itself. Both the B.B.C. and the Leeds pamphlets cer- 
tainly deserve to be known beyond the immediate 
range of their appeal ; and we notice them here chiefly 
as signs of a growing attempt to raise the standards of 
the more popular and less formal types of adult educa- 
tional work. The B.B.C. lecture programmes have 
shown a marked improvement during the past year, 
and are still getting better. Of course, the great 
majority of listeners are still either unaware of, or little 
interested in, these developments. But the success of 
broadcasting will depend in the long run on its ability 
to meet varied needs—those of important minorities as 
well as those of the “ undifferentiated listener.” The 
duplication of stations at Daventry seems to be helping 
considerably towards this, and indicates the approach 
of a time when a greatly widened range of choice of 
programme will be open to the listeners. 

* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: Dublin is making 
elaborate preparations to welcome Mr. Cosgrave on 
his return from his lightning tour through the United 
States and Canada. Hitherto the Republicans have 
had almost a monopoly of demonstrations of this kind, 
but it is dawning upon organisers of the Government 
party that our political development has not yet reached 
a stage when we can afford to despise torchlight pro- 
cessions and street oratory. The Fianna Fail leader, 
who is also on his way home from New York, is less 
communicative than he was wont to be about the 
financial side of his enterprise. His talent for raking 
in dollars has not deserted him, but while he maintains 
he has got money to start his new daily paper, the total, 
it is believed, falls a good deal short of the £250,000 
which his admirers prophesied would reward his efforts. 
Mr. de Valera cannot honestly complain should this be 
so, for no one has done more to revive as an article of 
faith amongst Irish-Americans the Fenian jingle of 
the ‘eighties : 





** Every dollar for dynamite, 
Not a cent for blatherskite.”’ 


And one can understand the disappointment of admirers, 
whose ideal is to keep the red blood flowing in Ireland 
so long as they are, as Mr. Dooley said, *‘ three thousand 
miles behind the guns,” if Mr. de Valera talked every- 
where as he did at Boston. It is true that what he says 
to-day does not prevent him from taking up a radically 
different position to-morrow, but the Boston declara- 
tion for what it is worth is pure Treatyism. While 
Mr. de Valera still declines to recognise the legality of 
the Anglo-Irish settlement, he flings over the arguments 
by which he sought to justify the civil war, and admits 
that if returned to power he would be bound by the 
commitments of the Treaty, and could modify these 
only by peaceful negotiation. It is entirely in keeping 
with his record that having made up his mind to eat 
the leek, he should insist that the relish with which 
he devours the meal is the best proof that he and 
not Mr. Cosgrave, who forced it upon him, should be 
chosen to guide the future destinies of the Irish people. 
A2 
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THE NADIR OF CONSERVATISM 


HE King’s Speech has had a poor Press. To 
the Labour and Liberal Parties the Govern- 
ment’s programme is almost a blank sheet. 

Conservative comment ranges from damning with 
faint praise to growls of dissatisfaction. There is, it 
is true, one paragraph in the part dealing with foreign 
affairs which relieves the general depression. There has 
been an improvement in the Chinese situation, our 
naval and military forces in the Far East have been 
considerably reduced, and the Government stands 
firm on its declared policy of dealing fairly and 
generously with China as soon as it gets the chance. 
We would only remark on this that it behoves Sir 
Austen Chamberlain to be strenuous in looking for the 
chance. As Mr. MacDonald said, in welcoming the 
reference to China, it is “‘ not enough for the Government 
to take a negative or waiting attitude, in spite of the 
obstruction and disorder in that country now.” But 
when we turn to domestic affairs, the prospect is indeed 
cheerless. There is to be a Franchise Bill, an Agricul- 
tural Credits Bill, one or two minor Bills dealing with the 
Companies Acts, the Supreme Court of Judicature and 
the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund. There are also 
some hints about “ inquiries into possibilities.” And, 
in conclusion, we are offered this gem of cynicism : 
‘“* Other measures of importance will be introduced and 
proceeded with as time and opportunity allow.” 

Such are the “labours” on which the blessing of 
Almighty God is invoked. It is almost incredible 
that a Government with an overwhelming majority 
behind it, enjoying, as it assures us, the confidence 
of the country, and confronted with widespread 
misery and discontent, should thus trifle with its respon- 
sibilities. For as in China, so in Britain, “it is not 
enough for the Government to take a negative or waiting 
attitude.” Poor Law reform is again postponed to 
the Greek Kalends. The Factories Bill remains in 
its pigeon-hole, with a promise, of whose fulfilment 
we are entirely sceptical, that it will be brought out in 
the autumn. The old bad reasons are still put forward 
against the ratification of the Washington eight hours 
convention. The urgent problem of transport is 
ignored. The glaring defects of the Pensions Act, 
which are due to bad drafting and could be remedied 
with so little trouble, are to be left untouched. Nothing 
more is to be done about the coal-mines, or about the 
million odd unemployed—unless perhaps the coming 
Franchise Bill disfranchises those in this million who 
are so depraved as to be getting parish relief. We do 
not know whether any of these things are in the category 
of the measures that will be proceeded with “ as time 
and opportunity allow.” But some of them evidently 
are not, for the suggestion in the King’s Speech is that 
our main troubles are going to right themselves. 
“In the general state of trade and industry,” we are 
complacently told, ‘*‘ there are many encouraging signs 
of progressive improvement in both our home and 
external trade which justify the hope that with co- 
operation and good will steady progress will be made in 
the coming year.” What an idyllic picture—Mr. 
Baldwin leaning meditatively over the side of the ship 
watching the drowning man making “ steady progress ” 
by clutching at “ encouraging ”’ straws ! 

It is impossible to believe that Mr. Baldwin does not 
realise the true state of the country, and we should be 


—— 


loth to suppose that he does not care about it. The 
most charitable explanation of his conduct—or perhaps 
coma is a more suitable word—seems to be that he ig g 
well-meaning man trying (and failing) to make the best 
of a bad job. The bad job at any rate is a patent fact: 
it is the Conservative Party. Conservatism to-day jg 
bankrupt in plans, in imagination, and in public spirit, 
It has neither the fixed principles of the Labour Party to 
guide it, nor the reforming traditions of Liberalism 
to stimulate it. It is a sluggish mass of prejudice and 
vested interests, only stirred to activity by the fear 
of encroachment on its privileges or by the hope of 
adding to them. We do not deny, of course, that there 
are some Conservatives who are better than this. But 
they are nct the men who sway the councils of their 
party, who badger Mr. Baldwin into doing the things 
that he ought not to do and leaving undone the things 
that he ought to do. The Conservative Party js 
dominated by ‘ business men” whose prime concern 
is their own power and profits and by crusted Tories 
who fear and hate democracy. Sometimes these two 
sections are divided, sometimes they coalesce. When 
they are in agreement—as, for instance, on the 
desirability of letting the mining industry go to the 
dogs, or of bludgeoning the Trade Unions—their leader's 
position is plain. It is the position of the Duke of 
Plaza-Toro : 
In enterprise of martial kind, 
When there was any fighting, 
He led his regiment from behind 
(He found it less exciting). 
But when away his regiment ran, 
His place was at the fore, O— 
That celebrated, 
Cultivated, 
Underrated 
Nobleman, 
The Duke of Plaza-Toro. 

When there is a clash of views, Mr. Baldwin may go 
adventuring, or stay cosily in bed, as best suits his mood: 
in plain words he may decide to carry out or to dodge 
a pledge. Thus he will give votes to “ flappers,” as 
promised; but he will not reform the House of Lords, 
as promised. Both of these are sensible decisions in 
all the circumstances, though neither of them is a very 
arduous task. Of course there may be a little trouble 
with the Franchise Bill—not, indeed, over the women’s 
votes, for there the Opposition will be with the Govern- 
ment majority, but over the proposal to restore the 
pauper disqualification. That will, of course, be 
resisted by the Labour Party, and by the Liberals too, 
we should hope, as a monstrously retrograde step, 
offensive to democratic principle and unjust to numbers 
of good citizens who are the innocent victims of mis- 
fortune and of the Government’s own policy. It is 
no argument to say that the unemployed are deliberately 
preferring parish relief to work. Everybody knows that 
such a charge is untrue of the vast majority, and even 
were it true of all, the proper remedy is not disfranchise- 
ment, but the abolition of the Poor Law and the 
provision of work instead of doles for the unemployed. 
Whether Mr. Baldwin will be jockeyed by his Die-hards 
into adopting this ignoble scheme remains to be seen. 
We fancy, however, that the wiser heads in his party will 
persuade him that he would lose more votes than he 
would gain by it. 

But the extension of the franchise and farmers’ 
credits, with the few other trifles that may be thrown in, 
will do little to raise the Tory stock, or, what is much 
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more important, to meet the country’s ery for social 
and industrial reform. There are rumours of rating 
reforms and local government changes which would 
afford some relief from the burdens now borne by 
many industries and many distressed areas. And, as 
the Times gloomily observes, the reference to this matter 
in the King’s Speech “ may conceivably atone for all 
the measures affecting industrial and social welfare 
that have been placed upon the waiting list.” It may, 
though the Prime Minister’s hedging words about it in 
the House on Tuesday make us very doubtful, and in 
any case we shall not know what rabbits are coming 
out of the hat, until Mr. Churchill delivers his Budget 
speech. Inthe meantime, the unemployed, the paupers, 
the tricked pensioners, the factory operatives, the coal- 
miners, the Boards of Guardians and the ratepayers 
will, no doubt, find diversion in the visit of King 
Amanullah of Afghanistan, and in watching Mr. Baldwin 
watch the growth of co-operation and good will and the 
progressive improvement in our trade. For this is the 
nadir of Conservatism. 


THE GREAT DEBATE BEGINS 


Paris, February 6th 
EARLY ten years after the nominal termination 
of hostilities the War continues. Occupation of 
the territory of another country cannot by any 
sophistry be converted into a peaceful act. It is the 
application of military pressure, and the fact that the 
occupied country does not put up resistance simply makes 
the War one-sided. Germany has ceased to wage war 
on France and Great Britain. Great Britain and France 
have not ceased to wage war on Germany. 

The Versailles Treaty, the Locarno Pact, may profess 
to be declarations of peace. They have not given the 
reality of peace. Germany may consent to work with her 
former enemies. She is none the less obliged to lodge 
foreign soldiery. Relations may be outwardly almost 
normal, but while a single British or French company 
remains on German soil the Allies are taking advantage of 
their victory to impose an unnatural restraint on an 
adversary. It is customary, of course, for a nation which 
has won a war to leave a garrison for some time in the 
vanquished land—-to protect itself against a renewal of 
strife, to assure the execution of treaty terms, or even to 
demonstrate its superior strength. But in modern history 
these occupations have been short. Once the victors 
were convinced that the vanquished would not make 
another bid for fortune’s smiles, once the peace conditions 
were in fair way of execution, once the glamour of triumph 
wore off, they proceeded to evacuate the enemy country. 
Usually the evacuation took place long before the date 
prescribed in the treaty. 

Obviously treaty-makers in providing for occupation 
must prescribe a maximum period. Some of the French 
to-day reason as though the treaty-makers at Versailles 
laid down fifteen years as a minimum period of occupation. 
The Treaty itself indicates that troops may be completely 
Withdrawn at an earlier date at the will of the Allies. If 
the Treaty were altogether silent on this point, it would 
go without saying. Anyone who claims a right is not 
thereby bound to insist on his right; and the Allies, in 
forcing Germany to sign a document which, strictly inter- 
preted, enables them to stay in Rhineland until 1935, 
were not laying an obligation on themselves to maintain 
an army in Rhineland. 


Unless there is good cause to stand pat on these occu- 
pational clauses, commonsense, fortified by international 
usage, calls for a speedy withdrawal. Is it possible 
to show the smallest justification for the exercise of the 
optional right to keep Germany in subjugation? Surely 
we have had by this time whatever satisfaction there may 
be in showing our power. We have recovered from what 
somebody has called the disease of victory. We have 
nothing to fear—at least for the present—from Germany. 
Even if we had, the prolongation of the occupation for a 
few years more would be a poor respite. The presence of 
our troops does not assist in the recovery of reparations. 
The Ruhr expedition sufficiently proved that neither coal 
nor gold can be carried off on the backs of soldiers. Were 
Dr. Stresemann to be placed before a firing squad, he 
could not be persuaded to deliver up the secret that baffles 
economists—the secret of transferring large sums from 
one country to another without disturbing the money 
markets and without producing industrial perturbations. 
The occupation serves no useful purpose, and now scarcely 
raises a final flicker of sadistic delight. 

Yet when Dr. Stresemann, addressing himself particularly 
to M. Briand, plucked up his feeble courage to demand 
evacuation, he obtained an ambiguous reply. Indeed, 
for those who know their M. Briand, the reply was only 
too clear. There will be no evacuation—except at a high 
price. The Versailles Treaty was not harsh enough. 
It must be improved. If Germany wishes the Allied 
armies to go, she must place the Rhineland in perpetual 
subjection to an alien body known as the League of Nations. 
A Socialist, M. Paul-Boncour, is the chief French exponent 
of this monstrous scheme. Or she must not pay annuities 
to the Allies on account of reparations—she must find 
and pay cash down immediately. If the Allies demobilise 
their troops, they must first ‘“‘ mobilise ” their credits. M. 
Briand is the man in possession, He must be paid off 
or he will make himself comfortable in the best armchair. 
He is in no hurry. Surely one heard “the man in 
possession ” theory during the Ruhr occupation, and had 
hard words for it. That was before Locarno. 

The French have deservedly a reputation as logicians. 
But by a strange paradox only those Frenchmen who have 
opposed the Locarno policy of M. Briand follow Locarno 
to its logical conclusion. M. Briand would like to hedge. 
Certainly he sees the importance of making friends with 
Germany. He bases his system of diplomacy on a Franco- 
German rapprochement. To forward his designs he is 
prepared to make minor sacrifices. But he cannot quite 
believe in Locarno, and though he is willing enough to 
extol his own work without undue modesty, he becomes 
embarrassed when his work is taken too seriously. Locarno 





has secured France against aggression—but France 
must nevertheless prepare to resist aggression. Germany 
is pacifically inclined—but France cannot afford to 
let go of Rhineland. The two _ neighbours — stand 
on an equal footing—but France must retain her 
advantages which, ostensibly military, are indirectly 
diplomatic. 


It is this lack of logic which causes Germany to challenge 
French sincerity. The preoccupation with security has 
been described by Stresemann as hypocritical. Now the 
French Nationalists, who disapproved of M. Briand’s 
methods, are frank in their appreciation of the consequences. 
Recent articles of M. Jacques Bainville have plainly 
pointed out that France cannot have it both ways. Either 
Locarno is meaningless, and in that case the less we hear 
of it the better, or Locarno merits the eulogies that M. 
Briand is fond of uttering. If the German promise to 
respect the French frontiers as established by the Versailles 
Treaty is worthless, if the guarantee of Great Britain 
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is to be despised, then let us denounce the Locarno Pact 
and take whatever precautionary measures are possible. 
But if the pledged word of Germany and Great Britain 
‘-annot be treated as a scrap of paper, then the occupation 
of Rhineland is inexcusable. Locarno is a snare, or the 
occupation is an insult. Either France is being duped, 
or Germany is being wronged. There cannot be colla- 
boration between countries which are separated by an iron 
curtain. Nobody has laid more stress on this dilemma 
than has M. Bainville; and the Nationalists show far less 
timidity in the application of the Locarno policy than do 
the Radicals. 

But it must be confessed that general French opinion 
shrinks from evacuation. The Nationalists admit that 
evacuation should follow Locarno, but they regard Locarno 
as an initial error, The Radicals regard Locarno as a 
splendid gesture, but they are afraid to proceed to practical 
results. It will be observed that M. Briand endeavoured 
to evade personal and national responsibility for the present 
state of affairs by asserting that he is not alone in the 
council of Foreign Ministers, and that France has colleagues 
in Rhineland. If this is not an idle flourish, it implies 
that Sir Austen Chamberlain has yet to be convinced of 
the advisability of the withdrawal of British troops. The 
ball is thus thrown to the British Cabinet. Can it be true 
that British opinion opposes evacuation ? 

The other day Tur New SratesmMan found the key to 
certain American manifestations in the forthcoming 
American elections. The key to M. Briand’s speech, and 
doubtless to Dr. Stresemann’s speech, is to be found in the 
forthcoming French and German elections. The German 
Minister is bound to put forward German demands at this 
moment because of the electoral position. The French 
Minister, because of the electoral position, feels obliged to 
give a vague answer. He does not wish to alarm the French 
public and to discredit himself by appearing to be ready to 
make the last concessions to Germany. Already he is 
aecused by some of his countrymen of having been hypno- 
tised by Dr. Stresemann. In the amiable manner which is 
common to political adversaries in France, the opposition 
journals represent M. Briand as old and decrepit, so 
obsessed by an idea that he is incapable of refusing any- 
thing to his companion of Thoiry. The accusation is 
absurd and it is not new. M. Millerand was depicted as no 
match for Mr. Lloyd George at San Remo, though in fact 
M. Millerand made an admirable bargain, from the French 
point of view, for the allocation of Mosul oil. He was like- 
wise taunted with failure at Brussels and at Spa where 
(however fruitlessly, as appeared in the sequel) he more 
than held his own. M. Briand was recalled from Cannes 
when it was supposed that he was being tricked into an 
arrangement held to be contrary to French interests. The 
alleged inferiority of French Ministers in international 
negotiations is an old story that has been repeated ever 
since the Versailles Conference. It is quite unjustified. 

One may not commend M. Briand’s tactics, but his 
cleverness is unquestionable. A few years hence we may 
discover that his cleverness has not the character that is at 
present attributed to it in England and other countries. 
We may discover that under cover of Geneva and of 
Locarno M. Briand has ingeniously practised the old 
diplomacy, and has covered Europe with a network of 
treaties whose strings are all held by Paris. In retrospect 
it will be seen that M. Briand, far from having weakly sur- 
rendered on every occasion, has most ably made use of the 
League of Nations, of the spirit of Locarno, of the German 
and British desire for peace, to obtain for France a good 
deal that could not otherwise have been obtained. French 
diplomacy, in short, is not simple—it is remarkably subtle 
and complicated. There is a real continuity in the aims of 


— ee, 


M. Clemenceau, M. Millerand, M. Poincaré, and M. Briand, 
hidden under a superliicial diversity. 

As an illustration, we need only consider the conditions 
which M. Briand postulates for evacuation. 


They are of 
two kinds. 


He did not develop them, but he indicateq 
that France means to drive a hard bargain. Article 213 of 
the Treaty engages Germany to submit to investigations 
judged necessary by the League of Nations after 1935. But 
such investigations, difficult and perhaps dangerous, 
sporadic in their operation and probably ineffective, are 
looked upon with scepticism. Some years ago General 
Spears proposed—and I expounded—a scheme which 
would have substituted for these occasional doubtful inves. 
tigations a perpetual supervision, under the auspices of the 
League, of the demilitarised zones. I did not advocate 
such a substitution, which is outside the Treaty terms ; but 
it could at that time be argued that Germany might prefer 
a permanent and comparatively inoffensive supervision to 
the occupation of the Ruhr and Rhineland. The French, 
intent on the prolongation of the occupation beyond 1935 
(their contentions, now abandoned, will be remembered) 
reecived the proposal coldly. Now they take it up again, 
Unfortunately for them it is too late. Dr. Stresemann has 
intimated that, for the sake of an earlier release from mili- 
tary control, Germany is not disposed to alienate her 
sovereignty. 

There is a second proposal, namely, that reparation pay- 
ments should be capitalised. M. Briand says that Dr. 
Stresemann agreed to this capitalisation at Thoiry, and 
puts upon him the onus of preparing a plan. Everybody 
is aware that capitalisation depends on the willingness of 
America to lend money for this purpose, and America was 
not then inclined—nor is she now inclined—to assume the 
responsibility of a reparation settlement. The Dawes 
plan may break down. It is only an expedient. Yet to 
convert the present arrangements into a definitive scheme 
which will assure large payments, it is necessary to link the 
problem of reparations with the problem of inter-Allied 
debts, and to reach a comprehensive agreement. Is this 
feasible? I am persuaded that we are moving towards a 
comprehensive agreement, but the time for it is not yet 
ripe, and meanwhile it is surely inconsistent with the 
Locarno policy, as it is commonly conceived, to keep troops 
in Rhineland as a means of pressure not only on Germany 
but on Great Britain and America. M. Jacques Seydoux 
well expresses the French thesis, though one is obliged to 
read between the lines : 

There are not only the creditors of Germany but our own creditors 
to be considered, and one set of creditors cannot talk together with- 
out the others. Not until this affair has been liquidated, and the 
German debt commercialised, and we have received sure financial 
pledges by the placing of loans, and so forth, shall we know that the 
payment of the German debt will be assured in the future, ‘There 
has never been question of maintaining the occupation to tle 
payment of the last million, as has been said at Berlin. It is not in 
the Treaty ; but the provisional Concordat accorded to Germany, 
in the form of the Dawes Plan, must be replaced by a settlement 
ne varietur, before the occupation, also provisional, of Rhineland 
territory can be modified in a manner favourable to Germany. 
Although the elections are still a few months distant, and 

although no decision can be taken at present, it will be seen 
that a great international debate has already begun and 
must necessarily continue. According to appearances it 
cannot be confined to the question of occupation or evacua- 
tion. It will involve the validity of Locarno and the 
problem of Germany’s free relations with the rest of Europe ; 
and it will further involve the fulfilment of the Dawes Plan 
and the consolidation of reparations ; and, finally, it will 
involve the reconsideration, in more serious and orderly 
fashion, of the indebtedness of the various countries of the 
world to cach other as a result of the war. 

S1sLEY HupDDLESTON. 
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LIBERALISM AND THE INDUS- 
TRIAL FUTURE 


HE Liberal Party in eclipse is not without its com- 
pensations. It is neither in power, nor likely to 
be in power—neither His Majesty’s Government, 

nor His Majesty’s Opposition. It can survey the world, 
and propound its cures for the world’s ills, without much 
risk of having to apply its prescriptions. It can say what 
it likes, without being too much deterred by questions of 
party expediency, or too tender of the susceptibilities of 
yested interests. The less it is called upon to practice, the 
more effectively it can preach. Indeed, in this respect it 
has inherited the pre-war position of the Labour Party. A 
third party, under British political conditions, is bound to 
score in this way. 

Moreover, the Liberal Party possesses certain positive 
advantages for its new role of the onlooker who sees most 
of the game. It has in its depleted ranks a body of econo- 
mists of real intellectual calibre—keen critics of the doc- 
trines and policies of the other parties, and at the same 
time men of ideas within their own special field. And these 
men are finding their opportunity in the political embarrass- 
ments of their party. If Liberalism were Government or 
Opposition, they would be held firmly in check. As it is 
neither, Mr. Lloyd George and his friends are wisely recog- 
nising in them the party’s greatest present asset, and giving 
them their head. 

It is, of course, quite another question whether, if 
Liberalism again grew strong enough in the constituencies 
to be a possible claimant for power, it would be prepared to 
embody in its practical programme the schemes and 
policies which it is now allowing its “ intellectuals’ to 
devise. There was enough trouble over the Land policy a 
year or two ago to suggest pretty strongly that it would not. 
But, in the circumstances, that point is not of great im- 
portance. What does matter is the positive content of the 
various reports which are now being made the main founda- 
tion of the Liberal appeal. 

The latest of these, Britain’s Industrial Future, is at 
once a formidable and an exceedingly interesting document. 
Conclusions apart, it is a serious, competent, comprehensive 
study of the economic problems of this country—easily the 
most competent and comprehensive study that has yet 
been produced. Not only does it bring together a vast 
army of relevant and not readily accessible facts from a 
great many different sources ; it is also a highly suggestive 
interpretation of these facts. No one—Conservative, 
Liberal, Labour, Communist—who wants to think straight 
about the industrial future of Great Britain can possibly 
afford to ignore it. And, while many of its conclusions may 
seem inadequate beside the statement of the problem that 
precedes them, its underlying thesis undoubtedly embodies 
a large element of truth. 

This thesis, if we have understood the Report aright, 
is that the age-long controversy between Individualism and 
Socialism—which still divides the main forces in the political 
lield—is really in process of settling itself. For between 
private enterprise and State Socialism of the old sort there 
is forcing itself a steadily and rapidly widening wedge of 
enterprise that is neither the one nor the other. Of course, 
this semi-socialised type of enterprise is nothing new; the 
Bank of England has occupied approximately its present 
status at least since 1844, But it is increasing nowadays 
with largely unappreciated velocity, and is even coming to 
be the predominant model for enterprises of vital public 
importance. The railways are becoming half-socialised 
corporations ; the mass of parliamentary companies in the 
public utility services is following a similar course; the 
great new service of electricity is being organised after a 





corresponding pattern; and the Co-operative movement, 
too, can be fairly treated as a type of semi-socialisation. 
Moreover, in all the main industries, the shareholders in the 
big public companies are becoming more and more plainly 
functionless, and even these forms of purely private enter- 
prise are in reality changing their essential character. 

So far the Socialist would, of course, fully agree ; for he 
is no less conscious of this largely silent transformation of 
private enterprise behind the backs of its defenders. But 
whereas he regards the change as a step towards Socialism 
and a sign of the rightness of his prophecies, these Liberal 
inquirers take a different view. The very idea and plan 
of Socialism, they hold, is in dissolution; and what is 
being evolved is not Socialism, but a new type of enterprise 
which will make Socialism unnecessary. They desire, not 
to nationalise more industries, but to hand over those which 
are already nationally or municipally owned to public 
boards or corporations like to those which exist in the semi- 
socialised services, and, in their operation, based essentially 
on the model of the joint stock company with its Board 
of Directors nominally responsible, but really independent 
in the everyday conduct of business affairs. 

Again, whereas the Socialist aim has been the concen- 
tration of capital in the hands of the State, these Liberals 
aim at its diffusion. They want more profit-sharing, more 
co-partnership, more stock-purchase by employees and 
small investors generally, a more even distribution of 

‘apital in the hands of the largest possible number of indi- 
viduals. But they neither wish nor expect that this diffusion 
of property should carry with it an effective diffusion of 
control. They want to give everyone a stake as owner in 
the profits of industry, while recognising the need for a 
growing concentration and co-ordination of control. They 
seek, however, to keep this control out of the hands of the 
State, and to delegate it rather to numerous Boards and 
Councils of experts working, according to the nature of the 
industry, under a greater or less degree of final super- 
vision by the State and its subordinate economic organs. 

On the two most vital points, therefore—ownership and 
control—the Liberal policy appears at first sight to stand in 
sharp opposition to that of the Socialists. But is the 
opposition really as sharp as it appears? If the shareholder 
is to have no powers of control, and is to cease even—as 
the Report seems to suggest—to have the main claim to 
the residual profits of industry, how much is left of the 
private ownership to which the Socialist objects? Where 
is the vital difference between the shareholder so circum- 
scribed and the bond-holder whom a system of national 
ownership with compensation would create? And, on the 
point of control, where is the Socialist who wants nation- 
alised industries to be run, on the model of the Post Office, 
by an obviously inappropriate type of State department ? 
If such Socialists ever existed, they have certainly been 
long extinct. 

A more serious divergence seems to arise when this 
Liberal Report metes out severe criticism to the proposals 
of the Labour Party for the control of the coal-mines. 
For here the Liberal attack is directed, not against supposed 
bureaucratic tendencies, but against the proposal to give 
the manual workers and managerial staff, through a repre- 
sentative Council, the control of the day to day working of 
a nationalised mining service. This is dismissed as un- 
workable, and a system of government by salaried experts 
propounded instead. But are not the two, in fact, recon- 
cilable ? And is not the real question that of the propor- 
tion in which the salaried board and the representative 
council systems had best be mingled in the interests of 
fully efficient and harmonious control ? 

No; even this is not the crucial point. The real issue 
is whether such services as the coal mines ought to be 
nationalised at all. The Liberals, after a devastating 
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criticism of the inefficiency of the present system, fall back 
on what appears to us a quite unwarrantable hope that 
private enterprise, with a little badgering here and there 
by the State, and an increased permanent supervision 
in the public interest, will yet pull itself together, and place 
the mines again on an efficient footing. We have certainly 
no desire to nationalise the mines for the sake of nationalising 
them; indeed, we imagine that any sane advocate of 
nationalisation would greatly prefer, if he had the choice, 
to start with almost any other industry. The case for 
mines nationalisation is simply that it offers the only 
hope of straightening out the tangle, and putting the 
industry again on its feet. But the Liberals will not 
see this. They are so set on half-way houses as not to see 
that, even if they are right, the only possible course is to 
take the mines into public ownership, and then, perhaps, 
hand them over to some semi-public Board or Commission 
when they have been put in order. 

At this point, as at some others, the Liberal Report 
appears to us to stop short of recognising the practical 
consequences of its own diagnosis of the present economic 
situation. But it is, in certain other respects, far-reaching 
enough. The proposal, for example, to set up a Board 
of National Investment, with wide powers which might 
in time make it the arbiter of industrial development, 
measures the extent of the departure from ordinary laisser 
faire theory to which force of conditions has driven the 
new Liberalism in its latest manifestation. And the 
Report as a whole is full of proposals hardly less startling 
in their divergence from the old-time Liberal doctrine. 

Inevitably, we have touched in this comment only on 
the spirit of the Report, and hardly at all upon its letter. 
It surveys so wide a field, and embodies so many recom- 
mendations, that no other course is possible. There is 
in it much with which we agree, as well as much from 
which we dissent. Certainly, if we were content to con- 
centrate on the points of agreement, we could find in it 
quite enough to serve as the basis for—let us say—a 
five years’ positive programme of co-operation between 
Liberalism and Labour. But there are two points of sub- 
stance that make it impossible to draw at once any practical 
conclusion from the measure of agreement. The first is 
that it would be impossible in practice so to select the 
issues as to pick out the agreed points and postpone the 
points of disagreement. The problem of the coal mines, 
for example, would inevitably obtrude itself. And secondly, 
it remains to be seen whether the Liberal Party is really 
prepared to swallow its own medicine—in other words, 
whether the Report will, in fact, secure the united support 
of a party certainly not remarkable for its internal unity. 
And, beyond these two difficulties, there is left in our 
mind the doubt whether the draftsmen of the Report 
are quite clear even in their own minds how they propose 
to raise the money for financing their proposals. If they 
are clear, they have not explained clearly ; and on such a 
point there is obviously much room for disagreement. 

One use of the Report, we hope, will be to put the Labour 
Party on its mettle. In it we have a detailed, careful and 
ambitious plan of economic reconstruction. What is the 
Labour Party’s plan? We know in general; but the 
details are all important. It is obviously harder for a 
party which may soon be called upon to practice what 
it preaches to expound its detailed plans in advance. 
But does the Labour Party even know itself what its 
detailed policy is to be? It would be a public service 
of the first importance if the Labour economists would 
get together and, without officially binding their party, 
endeavour to think out their ideas of Britain’s economic 
future on the same scaie as the Liberal intellectuals have 
now attempted. That done, we should have some real 
idea of the possibilities, or impossibilities, of effective 
co-operation. 





——— 


SMOKING IN THE HOUSE 


ONOURABLE Members are reminded ”—so rps 
H a notice posted up in the precincts of the House 
of Commons by order of the Speaker—* thet 
smoking and the carrying of lighted cigars, cigarettes, ete, 
in the lobbies and corridors and on the staircases of the House 
are strictly forbidden.”’ The order, it appears, was issued 
merely with the object of lessening the risk of fire or of 
damage to floors and carpets in the House, but the Morning 
Post is not content with so utilitarian a reason, and takes 
the view that, even if it were not necessary to prohibit 
smoking for the sake of safety, it should be prohibited 
for the sake of decorum. ‘‘ No one who has watched the 
proceedings of Parliament,” it declares, “‘ can doubt that 
there has been something more than a mere relaxation of 
manners—there has been a degeneration”; and it continues 
a couple of sentences later: “‘ The days when it was the 
thing for Members to return to the House after dinner in 
evening dress have long passed... But even in this 
democratic age, when Members habitually wear lounge 
suits and bowler hats, there should be a limit, and the habit 
of smoking in the approaches to the House should clearly 
be beyond the limit.” 


“se 


It is one of the happiest illusions of the conservatively- 
minded that their ancestors used to behave with decorum, 
and that the dead were extraordinarly dignified while they 
were alive. There is, as a rule, no justification for this 
belief except the sentiment of the past. It is impossible 
to dip into any history of the Houses of Parliament without 
coming on descriptions of scenes that “in this democratic 
age’ would create a scandal. I opened one such history, 
and almost the first sentence that met my eye was: “In 
the Restoration period the proceedings of the House of 
Commons were not infrequently stained by drunken 
orgies,” and the author quotes in illustration a sentence 
from Pepys’s Diary: ‘Told how Sir Allan Brodrick and 
Sir Allen Apsley did come the other day into the House, 
and did both speak for half an hour together, and could 
not cither be pulled or bid to sit down and hold their peace, 
to the great contempt of the King’s servants and cause.” 
Whatever else they may have been, it is unlikely that Sir 
Allan and Sir Allen were democrats. More than a century 
later, Pitt’s habit of arriving at the House fuddled with 
port was a theme for rhyming wits, and everybody knows 
the story of the occasion on which, during a speech of 
Fox’s, he had to retire behind the Speaker’s chair to be 
sick and on which he held the door open so that, even while 
being sick, he might be able to follow Fox’s argument. 
Later still, in the early part of the nineteenth century, 
Sir George Rose, a wealthy and dignified country gentleman, 
“‘turned in drunk one evening ... and called on Mr. 
Speaker for a comic song.” ‘* When he was called upon to 
beg the Speaker’s pardon,” writes Mr. Michael MacDonagh, 
** he avowed hard and fast that he would beg no mans 
pardon, not even King George’s, and certainly not that 
little chap’s with the big wig.” 

It may be thought, however, that apart from drunkenness 
—which was then less a breach of decorum than it is at 
present—the well-dressed Members of the House ol 
Commons behaved in those days like perfect gentlemen. 
The more we read about them, unfortunately, the more 
shocking their behaviour seems to us. I take it that it 1s 
one of the established rules of good manners that 00 
gentleman will eat an orange in company except at the 
table. Yet in the great days of the House of Commons, 
before a democratic age had made an end of dignity, 
Members of Parliament were to be seen openly sucking 
oranges on the benches of the House. “ In the great days 
of Burke and Pitt, and Fox and Sheridan ”—again I quote 
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Mr. MacDonagh—*‘ Members used to lie full length along 
the benches, amusing themselves sucking oranges and 
cracking nuts.” Cobbett and O’Connell used to suck 
oranges together, while jeering rudely at the speeches of 
their enemies. Joseph Hume came to the House with 
his pockets filled with pears, and used to munch these as he 
listened to the debates. Fruit continued to be eaten 
in this ultra-democratic fashion till the middle of the 
nineteenth century, and Cobden has left a description of 
a Member who delivered a fierce attack on him in the House, 
while “‘ Colonel Sibthorpe plied the fellow with oranges 
to suck, in an affectionate way that resembled a monkey 
fondling a bear.” I doubt if even the Morning Post would 
advocate the revival of this disgusting custom of carpophagy. 
There is, as it wisely remarks, a limit. 

As for manners in general, the present House of Commons 
has little to learn from an age in which spirited young 
Members organised a campaign to howl Burke down, 
and it is probable that language unbecoming a gentleman 
was as common at Westminster during the triumph of 
aristocracy as it has been since the day on which Keir 
Hardie entered the house wearing a “‘ deer-stalker.” 

On the general question of smoking in the House and in 
its precincts, I agree with the Morning Post, though I 
should find it difficult to give a good reason for doing so. 
In reason, I can see no objection to Mr. Baldwin’s smoking 
a pipe on the front bench or to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s 
tempering the tedium of a debate with a cigarette. There is 
nothing inherently undignified in smoking. The greatest 
statesman and the greatest soldiers nearly all smoke, 
and we think none the worse of them for it. Half a century 
ago it was thought decorous to smoke in the house but 
indecorous to smoke in the street, but to-day a prince or 
a prime minister may smoke in public without forfeiting 
the good opinion even of the old-fashioned. We smoke 
at banquets; we smoke at committee-meetings; we 
smoke, when we are allowed, in the theatre and concert-hall. 
Smoking has become a part of our lives almost like breathing, 
and the clergy smoke, if anything, more than the rest of us. 
It is obviously only a convention that forbids us to smoke 
in this place or that. Obeying this convention, we refrain 
from smoking in church, in the law-court, and in the 
Houses of Parliament. Originally the convention may have 
been founded on good manners—the good manners that 
forbid us to do what may be annoying to a great many other 
people. But smoking annoys very few people nowadays, 
and would certainly annoy fewer in the House of Commons 
than it annoys in a theatre. Hence the only valid reason 
for prohibiting smoking in the House no longer exists. 

The reasons, indeed, are all on the other side. If smoking 
were permitted in the House of Commons, it is almost 
certain that the work of the House would be performed 
with greater efficiency. Members permitted to smoke would 
attend the debates more regularly, and would listen to 
their opponents with greater patience. They would also 
make shorter speeches, knowing that they had only to sit 
down in order to enjoy a smoke. There would be fewer 
scenes, for a man with a pipe or cigarette in his mouth will 
not waste his time in howling. I am inclined to think that 
many of the scenes that have disgraced the House of 
Commons have been due to the irritability which results 
from temporary abstinence from tobacco. If at the out- 
break of such a scene the Speaker would rise from his chair 
and say “ Gentlemen, you may smoke,” storm, I am con- 
fident, would give way to calm, and the most raucous 
throat would be silenced. As for the Speaker himself, 
if any man deserves to be permitted to smoke at his work, 
itishe. He is the least enviable man on earth, condemned 
to listen hour after hour to speeches not one in fifty of which 
could give any human being pleasure. If I were Speaker, 


” 


I am sure I should go mad under the strain and shout 
interruptions during the speeches of honourable Members. 
But not if I were allowed to smoke. If I were allowed to 
smoke I should not greatly care if a Member got up and 
talked about foot-and-mouth disease for two hours. 

And yet, as I have said, I agree with the Morning Post 
that smoking should be forbidden in the House of Commons. 
If Members of Parliament were allowed to smoke at their 
work, the reputation of Parliament would undoubtedly 
suffer. We all love formality in the great affairs of the 
world, and tobacco is the enemy of formality. We could 
not endure to see a bishop opening a new cathedral with 
a cigar in his mouth, because the informality of his behaviour 
would destroy the noble formality of the occasion. We 
demand a certain pomp in the Church as in the law, and 
we like a bishop or a judge to be not merely himself but 
his office ; and offices do not smoke. The less we think of 
bishops and judges and Members of Parliament as men 
like ourselves, the more we respect them. Hence we insist 
on their wearing the uniform of staid behaviour. They 
may indulge in the pleasures of food, drink and tobacco in 
private, but in public they must appear as demi-gods without 
appetites or as like demi-gods as they can. Indulgence 
in food or tobacco destroys the illusion of their dignity, 
just as it would destroy the illusion of Romeo’s dignity 
if he were to appear under Juliet’s balcony smoking a 
cigarette or eating an apple. Heroes eat and smoke, 
but not on such occasions. At heart we are probably all 
Puritans and feel the greatest respect for our fellow-men 
in their moments of abstinence. That is why it is likely 
that England will for a long time continue to be governed 
by a Parliament of non-smokers. Te Ws 


TISSUE CULTURE 


N the year 1910 an American biologist, Dr. Ross 
I Harrison, succeeding where many had essayed and 
failed, made the fundamental experiments which 
laid the foundations of that very valuable branch of science 
known as tissue culture. For the first time pieces of living 
tissue, cut away from the parent body, were not only 
kept alive but actually grew under these conditions. In 
other words the tissues were cultured under artificial 
conditions quite apart from the body of which they had 
originally been a constituent. 

The particular tissue employed by Dr. Ross Harrison 
in his famous experiments consisted of portions of the 
spinal cord of tadpoles. He placed minute fragments 
of the cord in clotted drops of lymph—a nutrient body 
fluid allied to the blood—which he took from the bodies 
of adult animals of the same species as the tadpoles. By 
dint of the greatest care in manipulation and experimenta- 
tion, he succeeded in keeping these aseptic, 7.e., free from 
bacteria which would speedily have converted them into 
putrient specks, and therein lay his greatest triumph. 
He next suspended his fragments of spinal tissue embedded 
in lymph, from the under surface of thin sheets of glass, 
and studied them closely under the highest powers of the 
microscope. He then saw the cut ends of the nerve fibres 
grow outwards, in one case to the extent of over one milli- 
metre in two days, and knew that he had succeeded. 

Since that date not only has Dr. Ross Harrison extended 
his work but the study of tissue culture has made rapid 
strides as a result of the work of many other scientists, 
not only in the United States, but also in many of the 
European countries. As in the early days of all new 
avenues to knowledge, exaggerated claims were perhaps 
originally made as to the results to be expected from this 
work, and the doubts occasionally expressed as to its 
value are the natural reaction to this exaggerated optimism, 
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but the increase in our knowledge due to the study of tissue 
culture is very real and very important. 

The living body of any animal, however “ simple,” is 
the profoundest of mysteries, the body of a vertebrate, 
such as ourselves, composed of millions of microscopic 
“cells” which have taken on many different functions, 
and so become aggregated into different tissues and organs, 
nerves, skeleton, spleen, kidney and so on, staggering to 
the imagination in its intricacy of detail, is almost impos- 
sible of belief as a unity. Physiologists have made great 
strides in their science of recent years and almost every 
month sees us with some addition to our knowledge of 
the manner in which muscles work or the digestion proceeds, 
but they tell us little of the most important—and most 
elusive—thing of all, how do all these organs and tissues 
work together in such complete harmony as to constitute 
an individual? 

One result of the study of tissue culture has been to throw 
a thin beam of light, which further work may broaden, into 
the darkness of this mystery. For it has shown us that the 
tissues of the body are not independent of one another 
but that one depends on another, while, as was already 
known, all are bound together by a common dependence 
upon the chemical “* hormones ” produced by the ductless 
or “‘endocrene”’ glands, such as the thyroid, pituitary, 
ete. If the tissues are carefully isolated from one another 
then, in the absence of the controlling substances formed 
by the other tissues, they lose their especial and character- 
istic form. The cells of the kidney which form the tubules, 
whose function it is to purify the blood, when cultured 
outside the body together with fragments of the 
“connective tissue *’—the supporting and packing tissue 
of the body—which normally surrounds them, live and 
do not change. But if all trace of the connective tissue 
be carefully removed a very remarkable thing happens; 
the very highly specialized kidney cells begin to lose their 
characteristic appearance and gradually become like the 
cells of the early embryo before the different tissues have 
begun to develop. If a few connective tissue strands are 
now added to the culture exactly the opposite process takes 
place, the tubules reform from the mass of cells into which 
they have become converted. 

The same thing has been shown for many other tissues, 
and a fact of the very greatest importance thus established. 
Without the presence of some, as yet mysterious, substance 
produced by the connective tissue cells, the cells which 
should form the kidney cannot do so but revert to an earlier 
or ““embryonic”’ state. In the early embryo, before the 
tissues of the adult body have begun to form, all the cells 
are alike in appearance and also, probably, in their potentiali- 
ties. They have in them the power of developing into any 
kind of tissue, and the particular fate which befalls any one 
of them appears to depend very largely on the particular 
position it occupies in the embyro. As the embryo develops, 
so do the different tissues gradually appear and the cells 
from which they are formed have made their irrevocable 
decision, they have lost their potential power of developing 
into other kinds of tissue by taking the definite step which 
has converted them into the one kind. Irrevocable under 
normal conditions, but not, as we have seen, under abnormal 
conditions. Remove the influence of the surrounding 
connective tissue and the highly specialised tissue reverts 
again to the embryonic condition. 

There is another side to the matter. The reverted tissue 
begins to increase; the cells of the kidney have lost this 
power, for the kidney when once fully formed in the adult 
maintains itself but does not increase in size. One of the 
most important properties of embryonic cells is their power 
of frequent division and so rapid increase. The reverted 
kidney cells regain this power and quickly multiply. 





So we see that, not only is the formation of any particular 
tissue conditioned by its surrounding tissues, but that the 
latter also prevent it from growing indefinitely and destroy. 
ing the true balance of tissues and organs in the body, 
For the body is to be considered functionally as a socialist 
state, each constituent of which plays his particular role 
but is dependent upon his fellows for his power to do so, 
and is checked by them when in danger of overplaying 
that role and so endangering the stability of the state; or 
structurally as a Gothic cathedral whose towering grace is 
the product of a delicate equipoise of forces, remove but 
one of those flying buttresses and the whole edifice comes 
crashing to the ground. Yet the body is more than the 
sum of many harmoniously running parts, for it is, as a 
whole, a living unity and neither the most ideal of states 
nor the most perfect of cathedrals can ever be that. 

And now let us finally consider what happens when, 
instead of running smoothly in concert, one or more of the 
tissues, overcoming the restraining influence of the surround- 
ing tissues, increase to an abnormal extent and destroy 
that all-important balance of forces. The many abnormal 
types of growth classified by pathologists as carcinoma, 
sarcoma, adenoma and the like, are all examples of tissues 
which have thrown off this restraining influence and 
developed at the expense of their surroundings. The 
study of tissue culture has taught us a great deal about 
such growths, which by becoming malignant, may develop 
into cancer. There are two conditions in which growths 
may be, benign or malignant. In the former the cells are 
still specialised and do not grow quickly nor have any very 
harmful effect other than, in some cases, the application of 
pressure against a delicate structure, but the latter are 
formed of cells which have lost their specialised form, 
become embryonic and so able to multiply at great speed 
and, by renewing their youth in this unnatural manner, 
to feed upon the other tissues. 

When malignant tissue is cultured artificially it goes on 
dividing and growing without any alteration, and when 
benign growths are cultured they gradually lose their 
specialised nature, become embryonic and so malignant. 
It has only been the restraining influence of the other 
tissues in the body, apparently, which has hitherto prevented 
them from becoming malignant. So much, at least, have 
we learnt from tissue culture as to the nature of cancer and, 
it may well be, that with the increase of this branch of 
science we shall learn much more. Yet, considering how 
the health of each one of us is so delicately poised on a 
pinnacle composed of mutually dependent, and yet poten- 
tially antagonistic, struts, it is amazing not how often, but 
how seldom, it fails us. Cc. M. Y. 


Correspondence 


RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT IN 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 

Sirn,—On December 10th you published a letter from the 
Rev. John White, who is a veteran missionary in Mashonaland, 
where he began work as long ago as 1894 under Chartered 
Company rule. Mr. White bore witness to the fact that he 
had noticed a deterioration in native policy since responsible 
government was granted to Southern Rhodesia. He told us 
that, defective though Chartered Company rule had _ been, 
“it certainly seemed to respond more definitely to pressure 
from home than does the present Government. I feel sure 
that it would have been impossible for the Chartered Company 
to put on the statute book two such Bills as have recently 
been passed by our Legislative Assembly. I refer to the Native 
Affairs Bill and the Native Juvenile Employment Act.” Since 
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Mr. White wrote thus, the Times of January 16th has reported 
that the Mayor of Salisbury (the S. Rhodesian capital), a certain 
Mr. Smit, has refused to accept an official invitation to the 
Southern Rhodesian Missionary Conference because of the 
attitude which the Rev. John White, president of the con- 
ference, had adopted in his letter to THE NEw STATESMAN, 
declaring that that letter “cast a slur on the people and 
Government of Southern Rhodesia in regard to their fairness 
in dealing with the natives.” 

What is the slur that Mr. White is supposed to have cast 
on the Colony’s Government ? He stated in your paper the 
plain truth about that amazing Native Control Measure which 
is likely to be discussed in the British House of Commons 
before long. He wrote: ‘“‘ Under the old regime an alleged 
offence by a native against a Native Commissioner must be 
tried by another court; the former of these Bills makes the 
Native Commissioner the judge of his own case.” This is a 
true statement, and any slur which its publication casts on 
the Southern Rhodesian Government may be inconvenient, but 
is certainly not undeserved. As to the Native Juvenile Employ- 
ment Measure, Mr. White gave no repulsive details in his letter 
—thus sparing a sensitive Government by his reticence. 
Elsewhere (in the Rhodesia Herald of December 2nd) he has 
written frankly but reasonably about child labour: ‘* The 
conditions in our kraals are not ideal, but I would much prefer 
to see the children grow up there, happy and irresponsible as 
children should be, than bound and fettered in our rigid 
industrial machine, polish and regulate it how you may.” 


We have heard much about the Southern Rhodesian Child 
Labour Act lately. As one who has lived in Southern Rhodesia 
for many years, I would like to ask one question of my own 
about that measure. When all has been urged that can be urged 
in its defence, what is the legalised binding of any young child 
in a tight civil contract, if that contract be enforced by crudely 
savage criminal penalties, but child slavery ?—Yours, etc., 

Ford End, Essex. 

January 22nd. 


ARTHUR SHEARLY CRIPPS. 


THE REBUFF TO THE BISHOPS 
To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN. 


Str,—As it would be a pity to spoil a strong case by over- 
statement I beg leave to correct the figures given in my last 
letter as to the Anglican Church attendance of Edmonton. 

The exact position is that, of a population of 73,000, the 
adults present at the Sunday morning services in six churches 
numbered 168 altogether.—Yours, etc., 


28 Cedars Road, S.W. 4. F. W. NEDEN. 


SLANG 

To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Is Y. Y. deliberately pulling your readers’ legs in his 
this week’s amusing article ? He declares himself ‘* a convinced 
Protectionist ” in the matter of slang. He would like England 
to build “‘a high tariff wall against the slang of America.” 
“ The really vital words would climb this wall,’’ but other words 
and phrases, though ‘racy of the soil’? in America, would 
“look the sorriest weeds in the garden of English speech.” 
He instances some of these, amongst them “‘ up against ” and 
“ put it across,” and then in the very next paragraph he straight- 
way plants these sorry weeds in his own English garden ! 
“ Anyone attempting to reform the English language to-day is 
‘up against’ a tough proposition.” The Prime Minister “ is 
not enough of a hustler to ‘ put it across’ his own crowd.’’ 
Nor are these the only ones. The paragraph is chock-full of 
slang much of which I feel sure is also American—* a bunch of 
rubbernecks,” “* a cinch,” “* a stunt merchant,” “ a few suckers,” 
“the mutts who go to the cinema,” “a whale of a Prime 
Minister,” “* the whole thing as punk,” “ keep their eyes peeled,” 
“not one... gives a hoot for the English language,” “a 
bellhop,” ete. 

Perhaps the comical inconsistency is so intentionally obvious 
that I only betray a defective sense in calling attention to it. 
But I think it hardly fair of our humorist in chief in one 
paragraph so definitely to discountenance a thing and in the 
next himself to indulge in such an orgy of it.—Yours, etc., 

The Angel Hotel, 


W. S. Goprrey. 
Bury St. Edmunds. 


DIETETICS 
To the Editor of Tuk: New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I feel I must draw attention to a few inaccuracies in 
an article in your last issue entitled ‘“*‘ Another Conquest for 
Dietetics.” 

‘““Even pernicious anemia is being cured,” says the writer. 
This statement is quite unjustified. Certainly, very striking 
remissions have been brought about by the liver treatment. 
Remissions are a characteristic feature of pernicious anzmia. 
They can be produced by medicinal methods which have been 
commonplace for many years, and they are not permanent. 

Certainly, in the case of the liver treatment the remissions 
seem rather hopeful, but one must wait a good deal longer before 
using the word “cure.” In any case I should hesitate to call 
the treatment a triumph for dietetics. I think even such an 
enthusiastic carnivor as *“* Lens’ would protest if half a pound 
of raw or half-cooked liver was added to his daily diet. It is 
safe to say that such dietetic treatment will only be tolerated 
until there is a sufficient supply of an effective, standardised 
liver extract, something that can be taken as a tablet or pill. 

To take another disease mentioned by ‘“* Lens ” in connection 
with dietetics, viz., myxcedema. I cannot imagine any modern 
physician treating this with a diet of thyroid gland. Certainly 
it could be done, but it would be a clumsy and haphazard method, 
as rational as using a flail when a threshing machine isavailable. 
Still less would one rely on a diet of pancreas for diabetes. 
So what dietetics has to do with the treatment of the three 
diseases mentioned it is hard to see. 

It is misleading to say that treatment is neglected in the 
teaching of medical students. In the teaching of English history 
the period prior to the Roman conquest is neglected, in the same 
way and for the same reason. Possibly “* Lens ” implies neglect 
in therapeutic research—but neglect is not a word to use to a 
generation that has produced salvarsan, diphtheria anti-toxin, 
and insulin, specific treatments for three of the greatest of killing 
diseases.—Yours, etc., PRACTITIONER. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND 
To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—It is at length possible to ascertain definitely the extent 
of the injury done by the recent floods to the National Library 
for the Blind. The damage has been more serious than was at 
first supposed. Upwards of 4,000 volumes have had to be thrown 
away as quite useless. Five hundred more, destroyed partially 
only, it may, at a price, be possible to restore. 

The damage done to the heating and lighting plant is consider- 
able, but the destruction of so many books is our great disaster. 
No part of the loss is covered by insurance and while we have 
brought our plight to the notice of the Lord Mayor, it seemed right 
to us to ask him to consider our claims upon his fund, only after 
the necessities of the flood victims, in actual physical distress, 
had been relieved. 

But as a consequence we can expect little, if anything, from 
any general fund. And our need is very great. Our readers 
over the country are nearly all poor people. Their only books 
are those provided by the Library, and such books are not 
otherwise or elsewhere obtainable by them. That 4,000 of 
these should be permanently withdrawn from circulation would 
be for our readers the greatest of calamities. Their affliction, 
always hard, would indeed become grievous. 

Already we have received promises of help from many volun- 
tary workers, who are willing to give up weeks and months to 
the task of re-transcribing some of the lost books, leaving to the 
Library the cost of materials and binding only. Many friends 
of the Library also, including the National Institute for the 
Blind, have helped or intimated their desire to help us in this 
emergency. But we must make a wider appeal, if our books, 
even in the main, are to be restored. Our income barely 
suffices for our normal expenditure ; it has only been by a heavy 
drain upon our slender reserves that our essential Library 
buildings have been completed, and stand free from debt. 

The appeal of our thousands of blind readers for whom we 
feel that we are trustees is surely irresistible. We are confident 
that it will not go unheeded. All donations, however small, 
will be gratefully acknowledged. They should be made in 
favour of ‘‘ The National Library for the Blind” and should 
be addressed to: The Secretary, The National Library for the 

Blind, 35 Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W. 1.— Yours, etc., 
BLANESBURGH, 
Chairman. 
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FRANCOIS VILLON 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Relating to my recent letters in Tae New STaTESMAN 
on Villon, a correspondent writes privately to me that I am 
slightly in error, and that Payne’s translation of the line 
“* Manger dangoisse mainte poire” as “ And also chew gags 
manifold” is better than Lepper’s ‘“* And chew thereto the 
fruits of woe,” because, following the dictionary, ‘ poire 
d’angoisse”” means a kind of gag. It certainly does; but 
then, how much does that teach us? If Villon himself was 
not actually the originator of the phrase, he may have merely 
utilised it to tell us of his sufferings by means of a known 
metaphor. It is never safe to translate a poet too literally. 
All we can be quite certain of is that Thibault d’Aussigny, the 
Bishop of Orleans, put Villon in a pit or dungeon, and forced 
the gay defiant wine-soaker to drink so much cold water that 
it made him seriously ill.—Yours, etc., 


22 Batchwood View, HERBERT E. PALMER. 
St. Albans. 


Miscellany 
JULES VERNE AS PROPHET 


T is given to few prophets to receive within their own 
I lifetime the acclamation of their contemporaries. 
In this respect Jules Verne, a true prophet if there 
ever was one, was an exception, for, long before his death 
in 1905, not only had he achieved riches and universal 
popularity, but he had lived to see many of the fantasies, 
which he had conjured up out of the depths of his inex- 
haustible imagination, become realities of daily life. 

As in the case of many greater writers, success came to 
Verne late in life. Born a hundred years ago last Wednesday 
at Nantes, he was the eldest son of a respectable and 
hard-working solicitor. To the father nothing seemed 
more natural tham that the son should step into his shoes. 
Even for Fate, however, it would have been too bitter a 
jest to force the riotous imagination of a youthful Jules 
to nourish itself on the dust and bones of a provincial 
legal career. And, for once, Fate was on the side of the 
angels. Paris, with its teeming life, its pulsing hopes, its 
theatres, and its publishers, was calling to young ambition, 
and to Paris Jules was determined to go in spite of 
entreaties. His first essays in literature gave little promise 
of future triumphs, and the plays he succeeded in staging 
brought him no pecuniary success. He experienced the 
financial difficulties which beset the struggling author, 
and, when marriage came to add to the bitterness of his 
poverty, he was glad to obtain employment as a broker’s 
clerk in order to keep body and soul together. At thirty- 
five he was still wasting his talents in this soulless drudgery. 
But if his days were spent in calculating prices in sixteenths 
and thirty-seconds, his nights were free for dreams. Like 
Sir Walter Scott in his lovely house in Castle Street, he 
was never too tired to commit his thoughts to paper. 
He had conceived an original idea: the pseudo-scientific 
novel foretelling the life of the future. The practical result 
of this new conception was the manuscript of Five Weeks 
in a Balloon, which was accepted by Hetzel, the publisher 
of Victor Hugo. The book made its appearance in 1863 
and was an instant success. A few months later Verne 
found himself famous. Within a few years he had con- 
quered the heart of every boy and girl in the world, while 
the circle of his grown-up readers was far larger than he 
himself ever realised. He owed much to his publisher, 
not only for his never-failing encouragement and advice, 


but also for the scrupulously fair manner in which Hetzel 
refused to exploit the ignorance of an unknown author 
who at that time had no conception of the commercial 
value of his own manuscripts. Within ten years Jules 
Verne was a rich man. 


Success did not tempt him to relax his labours. His 
industry was indefatigable. He had once boasted that, 
if his new idea proved a success, he could write a hundred 
novels on the same theme, and throughout the course of 
his long life he seldom failed to produce less than two 
books a year. Strangely enough, in spite of the travel-fever 
of his heroes, in spite of the wide geographical range of his 
imagination he himself was only an armchair traveller, 
His knowledge of men and places was gained entirely from 
books. He was a voracious reader of everything pertaining 
to science and geography, and, if as a scientist he is not to 
be compared with Mr. Wells, the fertility of his imagination 
more than compensated for any defects in his technical 
equipment. 


Verne’s interest in the sea and in the out of the way 
corners of the world may have come from his own seafaring 
ancestry which was a mixture of Norman, Breton, and 
Scottish. He himself often joked about his Scottish 
forbears, and Scotsmen can take satisfaction in the thought 
that, while they were colonising the world, Verne was with 
them in the spirit. But, like a true Frenchman, he remained 
at home. In reality, both in his politics and in his writings, 
Verne was that rarest of beings in those days—an inter- 
nationalist and a pacifist. Like most scientists, he believed 
that science was the greatest civilising force in the world, 
and, with but a fragment of the knowledge which men of 
science now possess, his colossal imagination had already 
conceived the day when invention might make war im- 
possible. If many of his characters were drawn from the 
Anglo-Saxon race, it was not from any political sympathy 
with England or the United States, but merely because 
nearly all the great travellers of the world happened to be 
Englishmen or Americans. There was a Frenchman in 
nearly all his books, but he was rarely the hero. Pierre 
Arronax, for example, is merely the mouthpiece for a 
story. From a literary point of view Passepartout is the 
finest character in all Verne’s novels, but he is, as he was 
meant to be, a figure of fun. His heroes indeed are of all 
nations, but the great travellers—Phineas Fogg, Hatteras, 


Cyrus Smith, Ned Land, and a host of others—are Anglo- 
Saxons. 


In his appeal as a writer Jules Verne was the most 
international of authors. In all the world there is no desire, 
which is shared so universally by both erudite and ignorant, 
as the desire to peep into the future, and Verne was read 
by every nation and by every class. His books were trans- 
lated into almost every language, and Russian peasant 
and Hindu clerk could rejoice simultaneously over the 
exploits of a Captain Nemo or the discomfiture of a 
detective Fix. 


It was in prescience, however, and in the extraordinary 
accuracy of his prophecies that the genius of Jules Verne 
showed itself most clearly. He has had many imitators, 
but none of them has surpassed the jovial, bearded French- 
man in his uncanny power of predicting the probability 
of what to his own generation seemed not merely improbable 
but impossible. In this country Mr. Wells and, in a lesser 
degree, Mr. Pemberton have achieved considerable success 
with novels on Jules Verne themes, but Mr. Wells himself 
would be the first to admit that nothing he has written, 
not even The Time Machine or The Food of the Gods, has 
ever appeared half so fantastic or impossible to the present 
generation as the tales of Jules Verne appeared to Vernes 
own contemporaries. Mr. Wells has sometimes strained 
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our credulity. He has never overwhelmed it. But by his 
own generation Jules Verne was never even considered 
as a prophet of the future; he was merely the author of 
the most delightful fantasies in the world—that was all. 
Not even the craziest philosopher and certainly no man of 
science took his fancies seriously or believed that his wild 
dreams might one day come true. And yet practically 
everything that Jules Verne predicted fifty years ago is 
to-day a commonplace of our daily life. We may not 
yet have produced anything so extraordinary as “ The 
Nautilus ’’ of his T'wenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea 
(it was written in 1873, long before anyone had succeeded 
in making a boat move under the water), but submarines 
have travelled from Kiel to New York, and many an 
expert has already predicted that, in view of the advance 
of aerial warfare, the whole of the British Navy will some day 
be subaquatic. The English at the North Pole (written in 
1870) and Round the World in Eighty Days thrilled both the 
children and the grown-ups of their period. In the life of 
the small boy of to-day, who has already visualised the time 
when he will be able to travel faster than the world itself, 
they have no part. The telephone, the motor-car, the 
aeroplane, the harnessing of the tides, wireless telegraphy, 
nearly every invention, which now make up the complex 
of modern civilisation, were foretold by Verne. Other 
dreams and fancies of his imagination have yet to be 
fulfilled. That they will be realised is more than probable, 
for his own novels are the living testimony to the truth of 
his own maxim that “‘ what one man can imagine, another 
man will some day be able to achieve.” 

Will Verne’s work live? It seems very doubtful, 
although his prospects of literary longevity are possibly 
greater than those of many of his more artistically dis- 
tinguished contemporaries. The literary merit of his work 
is not high, but he was certainly much more than a writer 
for boys, more even than the world’s best writer for boys ; 
and several of his books are still widely read. We fancy, 
however, that, as the advance of science gradually reduces 
the wild improbabilities of hi imagination to common- 
places, his books must lose their main attraction, and the 
future generations will not know him. It is a sad thought. 
As a prophet, however, he has never been surpassed since 
the days of the Old Testament, and as a prophet in fiction 


he deserves his niche in the temple of fame. =k. H. B. LL. 


STOP-SHORTS 


JEN-ZEN-TUNG. 


The lake is growing grey, the lotus flower 
Remains yet roseate with the sunset hour. 
The moon has climed above the mountain’s rim, 
The water shines: the lotus flower is dim. 


SOUTH DEVON. 
The mist is on the sky and sea, a veil : 
And in the silver stuff a russet sail. 


DAWN. 


I waited for you all the dark night long, 
And now at morning hear the skylark’s song. 


WHITE NIGHTS. 
The twilight is no darker than the day, 
And pipes are playing somewhere faraway. 
CRECY. 


Here once a thousand men in battle died, 
And the red clover grows by the wayside. 


Maurice BaRInc, 


Drama 
MACBETH IN KHAKI 


O see a play satisfactorily produced is extremely 

rare; so rare, indeed, that it is doubtful whether 

there is a critical audience sufficiently large to 
influence the theatre of to-day in London. One is con- 
stantly seeing indifferent, even positively bad acting 
acclaimed vociferously, and a high level of general ensemble 
acting seems to be but little appreciated when present, 
and not missed when absent. Yet any serious advance 
in the art of the theatre must begin with the acting and the 
production of plays, since the creative art of the dramatist 
depends upon its execution in the theatre just as in music 
the creative art of the composer depends upon the executive 
art of the musician. 

Every honest dramatic critic to-day laments the fact that 
the actor-manager and the serious entrepreneur or factor 
—if I may use the latter word in this sense—has been 
pushed out of the theatre by the commercial speculator. 
Of the few who are left in London we may take Mr. Robert 
Loraine, the Thorndikes and Miss Marie Tempest as 
representatives of the actor-managers, and Sir Barry 
Jackson and Mr. C. B. Cochran as a pair of managers who 
are not actors but whose theatrical work is a profession 
and not a mere gambling occupation. It is, therefore, 
extremely unfortunate for the London theatre that 
perhaps the most important of them all, Sir Barry Jackson, 
should be a man of high artistic ideals but of indifferent 
taste and uncertain judgment. Sir Barry Jackson is a 
man of considerable wealth and he has spent large sums in 
maintaining the Birmingham Repertory Theatre alive in 
Birmingham and also in extending its activities to London ; 
but the sad truth is that his famous Birmingham Repertory 
Company is a mere second-rate company of undistinguished 
actors whose efforts under Sir Barry Jackson’s producers 
and designers, Mr. H. K. Ayliff, Mr. W. G. Fay, Mr. Paul 
Shelving and others, have never, to my knowledge, risen 
above the commonplace. The consequence is that when 
Sir Barry Jackson gets hold of a magnificent idea, and 
has the courage to have it carried out, the idea, if not 
spoilt, is at least dimmed and diminished in its execution. 
The present production of Macbeth is, on the whole, the 
best production of Macbeth I have ever known, here or 
abroad, but how much better it might have been—it might 
have been so superlatively good that we should have remem- 
bered it all our lives. The daily Press has not done justice 
to this production. It should have been stated that for 
the first time)for generations an audience has been able 
to see Shakespeare’s play scrubbed clean of the dust and 
varnish of ages, and has discovered that what seemed 
remote and without significance is a living drama of extra- 
ordinary beauty and power. And how notable was the 
silence and attention of the audience! The minds of most 
of us are so enslaved by our environment and habits of 
thinking that to see King Duncan with Macbeth, Banquo, 
Macduff, and his other generals, dressed as staff-officers in 
the Great War, just as if they might be King George, Earl 
Haig and Sir Henry Wilson, is disconcerting. There 
were one or two giggles occasionally at the Court theatre, 
but, on the whole, the public showed that it was not 
lacking in historical imagination. As Milton said, “* new 
presbyter is but old priest writ large,” and, except to 
infantile minds, the word “thane ”’ should not be any more 
ludicrous than the word “ earl,” the blasted heath any 
more inadequate as the meeting place of the unconscious 
than a psycho-analyst’s consulting-room, nor the three 
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witches more fantastic than those 
Dr. Freud, Dr. Adler and Dr. Jung. 

For my part, when I listened to the second witch’s 
catalogue of ingredients in the magic brew : 


three witch doctors, 


Kye of newt and toe of frog 

Wool of bat and tongue of dog 

Adder’s fork and blind-worm’s sting 

Lizard’s leg and howlet’s wing 

For a charm of powerful trouble 
I thought immediately of Vitamins A, B, C, and D, and re- 
membered with some satisfaction that only this last month 
it has been found that purified cod-liver oil which has been 
given to generations of children to strengthen them 
utterly lacks the essential magic of Vitamin D, which resides 
in the impurities that have for a hundred years or more 
been carefully removed and thrown away—great factories 
having been erected for that purpose where numbers 
of workmen spent their whole lives! No, it is not for us to 
giggle at Shakespeare’s witches, who are only a dramatic 
symbol of the unknown destiny which directs man. 

The fact is that the “* dress ’’—using the word in its most 
comprehensive sense—in which Shakespeare’s plays are 
presented is not of essential significance. The significance 
is in the poetry and the drama, and this is shown most 
clearly by such a performance as the present one of Macbeth. 
The problem of the producer is to give the audience the 
quintessence of the play, to free it from the conventions that 
may be choking its life and hiding its beauty. Sir Barry 
Jackson and Mr. H. K. Ayliff have at least succeeded 
in doing this, and most playgoers will find that Shakespeare 
in modern dress gains immeasurably more than he loses. 
So much so that I confess I now wish to see all Shakespeare’s 
plays produced in this way, and I think it would be found 
that they would attract large audiences. 

But I can also imagine that some people may have been 
shocked and offended by this Macbeth, and I think I can 
explain why, and prove that they are displeased for reasons 
quite other than they think. Old-established conventions 
hide and conceal blemishes and defects. The actor in a 
cloak and sword declaiming Shakespeare in that fustian 
manner detested and derided by Shakespeare himself has 
become as conventionalised as the preacher. So much so 
that Shakespeare has come to mean a cloak and sword and 
voice ritual which is indeed so boring and so meaningless 
that the Shakespearian Theatre, like the Established 
Church, is highly respected but empty and deserted. 
Nevertheless, rare people deeply susceptible to poetry and 
to religion can still find here and there an individual actor 
or preacher who can rise to the reality underlying the con- 
vention and so give them profound satisfaction. But if 
we have such preachers we certainly have no such actors 
nowadays, and our barrenness is suddenly made clear when 
—as in this production of Macbeth—the trappings and con- 
ventions are removed and the littleness of the actor is 
revealed. Only a great artist could do justice to the part 
of Macbeth, and although Mr. Eric Maturin did his best 
and was at times even good and worthy of respect, his 
performance lacked the power and the virtuosity which are 
needed. In memory I find that his performance has a 
certain blunt honesty, but it was in Shakespeare’s highest 
flights of imaginative insight that he was most lacking, 
and the marvellous lines in his last scenes were given 
without any of the magic that is in them. Miss Mary Merrall 
as Lady Macbeth was occasionally impressive and always 
thoughtful, but her inability to reach the heroic was not 
due to her short skirts. The production was notably swift 
and effective, and many of the minor parts were excellently 
played. 

Mr. Paul Shelving’s costumes and setting pleased me 
more than his work usually does, and, indeed, I think that 


in many respects Macbeth is the best thing that Sir Barry 
Jackson has yet given to London. J. B.-W. 


Art 


THE CONTEMPORARY ART 
SOCIETY 


T is interesting to note that the second loan exhibition 
of foreign paintings now being held, under the 
auspices of the Contemporary Art Society, at 

Messrs. Knoedler’s galleries is to all intents and purposes 
an exhibition of Bonnard and Matisse. Examples of the 
work of those two painters greatly predominate in numbers 
over the canvasses of their contemporaries. It may 
be assumed, therefore, that they are the two French 
painters who appeal most to the cultured English connois- 
seur, and it is interesting to speculate en the grounds for 
their popularity. Surely it depends on those qualities 
which they both possess in common—the brightness of 
their colour, the lyric feeling implied in the gaiety of their 
tones. Even the fact that they are both of them dis- 
tinguished by an extremely slipshod draftsmanship, while 
certainly not a quality, may have something to do with 
their attraction. The unhappy English amateur had for 
so long been lectured on the necessity for academic drawing 
at home, and the significance of form in France, that 
when he was confronted with the radiance and dancing 
grace of Messrs. Bonnard and Matisse, he threw theory 
to the winds and firmly decided that a little of what 
he fancied would do him good. And he was not to blame. 
If only the painters had shown the independence of the 
amateurs in following their inclinations, and had realised 
that they must create taste instead of follow it, the present 
state of painting would not be so much worse than the 
last. Matisse and Bonnard have gone their own way, 
done their own work, and escaped being pigeon-holed 
with a “movement.” They point a moral, besides adorning 
a wall. 


The only regret that might be aroused by the profusion 
of their showing is, that examples of their contemporaries 
also worthy of interest have apparently been almost 
disproportionately passed over by English collectors. 
Derain, indeed, is fairly represented and maintains his 
reputation as a fine worker who never wears thin, and whose 
infinite variations over a limited range escape dulness 
by what at first seems a miracle, and then proclaims itself 
as sheer intellectual strength. For “ greatness,”’ Rouault’s 
**La Mariée,” bought by the Contemporary Art Society, 
stands above all the other exhibits, but Rouault, as well 
as being a great painter, unashamedly expresses in his 
painting a profound sense of life. The Braque still life 
is a testimony to its owner’s taste, but tantalising in its 
isolation. The Picassos are disappointing, but, as Mr. 
Roger Fry sadly remarks in his preface to the catalogue, 
““We came late into the market.” The other painters 
are not shown in suflicient number to be fairly judged, 
and have not the power to impress by scanty samples. 
Bonnard and Matisse hold the field. 

It is a natural transition from Messrs. Knoedler’s to 
the Goupil Gallery, for there Mr. Elliott Seabrooke is 
exhibiting a collection of landscapes and still lives towards 
whose creation an assimilation of modern French methods 
has greatly contributed. But Mr. Seabrooke’s work 1s 
interesting because he has assimilated where others have 
merely imitated. It is not easy to learn from Cézanne, 
instead of merely copying him. ‘“ Moo Pool,” an exquisite 
study of trees and water, and ‘‘ Women Bathing,” have 
a Cézanne basis of design, but that is merely a starting- 
point from which Mr. Seabrooke exercises the subtle 
enchantments of his colour. The flower studies, ‘Winter 
in London,” and “* The Barn,” are as strong and individual 
as need be, and the evidence of the fundamental brainwork 
which has gone to their making is saved from being oppres- 
sive by their very definite charm. It is painting both ol 
sense and poetry, and the Contemporary Art Society, 
which has acquired “ Spring Landscape,” has set a good 
example. T. W. Earp. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


R. BELLOC’S last book (Many Cities, with drawings 
by Edmond Warre. Constable, price 21s.) is 
a delightful book. It is divided into seven 
parts; Spain, Portugal, ‘“‘ The Recovered Country ” (that 
js to say those Mediterranean territories and islands which 
Christendom recovered from Islam), France, The Rhine 
March, Tournai and the field of Fontenoy and “ Three 
Towns of life and death”? : Narbonne, Chaise Dieu, Corneto 
of the Tarquins. Mr. Belloc has the cluster of qualities 
necessary for such writing; those of the historian, the poet, 
the topographer. There is a fine dry poetry in topography : 
put unless the topographer is doubled with the poet in an 
author it is not brought out. The lie of the land—that 
element of interest which is added to site by its relation 
to a wider comprehension of surroundings, is never long 
absent from his mind; nor, of course, the deepest and widest 
historie associations, whatever the detail which catches his 
eye. Itis in this art of relating matters of fact and delighted 
observation to wider issues, geographic, historic and moral, 
that Mr. Belloc excels. I enjoy, too, the astringent severity 
of his appreciations. He eschews high writing, or at any 
rate effusion ; yet we feel, as we read, the associations which 
have entered into that complex impression we call a sense 
of beauty. If ever you have gone sight-seeing with someone 
who understands the past, the ideas and forces which created 
the building or the scene before you, you will understand the 
attractive quality of this book. There is a difference, not 
to be measured by mere information, between such a com- 
panion and one whose attention is arrested only by the 
picturesque or one dependent upon guide-book facts. Mr. 
Belloc seldom draws his Many Cities in words; he has 
left that to Mr. Edmond Warre, whose pencil sketches 
express that careful, literal, honest delicacy of observation 
which make them admirable illustrations to a book dealing 
primarily with ideas and the past. They are unequal in 
merit, however, and the one reproduced on the wrapper 
gives an inadequate notion of the best and even the second- 
best of them. 
* * * 

It is a book to which quotation cannot do justice since 
the texture of each essay is closely knit. When marking 
a passage one becomes aware that the impression it made 
was in part the result of what had preceded it and 
in part due to what one discovered was to follow. The 
book also contains many happy and concise definitions of 
impressions such as this one of Salamanca: ‘‘ You came 
upon Salamanca as you might come upon a human traveller 
in a place where you expected no man.” Yet Mr. Belloc’s 
method is too discursive to admit of summary ; one is driven 
after all to quote. The first of the following passages 
shows the kind of description which often prepares the 
way for an historic survey. It is also a fair example of 
the general level of his prose : 

I have left the last village and the end of a road which had grown 
vague and was at last no more than a few cobbles covered with 
grass. It had dwindled into a path following the little stream, 
until that path also was lost in the meadowland of the height, 
and there was nothing more to guide me but the thin tumble of 
water and the shape of the ridge upon the skyline beyond, 3,000 
feet above me. The evening fell, with a great moon, and the night 
made the sound of the water louder, as it always does. There 
was a little wind in the trees which hung upon either side of the 
vale. Before midnight it had died down, and I had then to come 
to the tarn which, in so many of these places, is the head of the 
water, with nothing but dry, steep rocks above it, up to the edge 
of the main ridge. These rocks, with the moon sailing beyond 
them to the south, were marble dark and looked not like what they 
were but like a precipice. I thought I would await daylight 


before I attempted them, and I lay down by the shore of the tarn 
to sleep. 


The night was warm, even at that height, for it was early 
August, and the bare surfaces of these upland stones retain the 
heat of the day. I woke with the first dawn. ... Before I 
reached the summit the sun had risen, and as I set foot upon the 
narrow, topmost ridge, I saw its disc between the confused peaks 
to the east: and there, below me, lay Aragon. The name alone 
is enough to fill a man with delight and to magnify him with the 
story of twelve hundred years. It was up the torrent of Aragon 
that the swarm of the Mohammedans rode when they swept into 


Gaul. 

This second one is an example of those passages in which 
he analyses more closely an impression; it is a record of his 
sensations on approaching and entering a church. The tomb 
mentioned at the end is that of that Avignon Pope, Clement, 
who spent much money on this church. It is of black and 
white marble and the minor statues which surrounded it 
were broken in the Huguenot rebellions. It was here also 
that Anselm waited for the message of Rufus of England : 

On the level summit of a mountain-head, not isolated, yet above 
the general confusion of the bare hills—looking over a deep towards 
the sombre wall of the Margeride beyond—stands the Chaise 
Dieu. It is a church of granite, enormous, forsaken and alone. 
Attached to it, a sort of fortress, hangs a cube of high-walled 
building, equally huge and deserted, which once held its community. 
A sombre warden keep or tower and a guarded gate, deep like a 
tunnel, watch towards the east. The face of the great shrine 
watches toward the west; but it seems blind or fixed, without 
that movement in stone, that expectation, which is the note of 
Christian shrines ; without that serenity which is the note of 
Pagan. It is enchanted; not asleep, but gazing dumbly; and 
its sheer blanks of wall confront time. They are very dark ; 
and their simplicity is more than austere, for it has about it some- 
thing of doom. ‘The two square towers which our civilisation 
sets upon the face of its temples are here the two strong limbs 
of a giant beast, neither in repose nor at bay, but eternally waiting. 

. . I discovered the mass of the thing suddenly, not a mile off, 

towards the approach of night. Indeed the evening was far 
advanced, the trees had already grown dark against the smouldering 
sky, and the water of the ponds had taken on that dead flat white 
which they present to the beginning of darkness, when I came 
upon those harder lines of granite and that black immensity towering. 
I entered by a very broad and high archway to the side of the 
church in the monastery wall. I went up a flight of steps made 
as though for a host of men, as broad as a river, dark now, and 
echoing too loudly to a single tread; there was no voice near ; 
nor any other sound. I came abruptly into the awful emptiness 
of that nave. The last glimmer of light, within, barely distin- 
guished floor from wall, and the roof was all gloom, The powerful 
arches of the windows were exactly cut against the last faint colour 
from the west. I stood there till this had wholly faded, and the 
first stars were seen. 

With the morning I returned. The solemnity of the place was 
oddly greater under the effect of day. And this was because 
the bare stones, upon which in the darkness one might have 
imagined relief, were seen to be unadorned. ‘The effect was greatly 
emphasised by the one monument the place contained. 

* * ce 


As in the case of all Mr. Belloc’s serious writings, and also 
with not a few of his humorous books, Catholicism under- 
pins and unites every part of it. He seldom stops to deliver 
a homily, but his conception of civilisation and his per- 
ception of beauty are both saturated with a religious view 
of the past, the present, and man’s destiny. I am a great 
admirer of Mr. Belloc’s travel books, of The Path to Rome 
and Esto Perpetua,—a little book, the latter, whose reception 
was shamefully below its merits. That Borrow is now read 
and remembered as classic reassures me. I see something 
uncommon in common between them, though their opinions 
are miles asunder; an imaginative projection of the writer 
himself upon the page, often in an aggressive combative 
attitude, a sombre urgency of mood, varied by masculine 
high spirits. They both embellish experience not by adding 
to it, but by lopping away superfluities, leaving clear arresting 
outlines. Each has a gift of style which is the proper out- 
come of his own temperament. Many Cities is far less 
personal than Mr. Belloc’s earlier books of travel. It is the 
record of the observations of a man whose interest now 


follows his eyes and the track of his own thoughts; he is 


himself no longer a source of surprise and delight to himself 
—in this book the object before him absorbs his whole 
attention. AFFABLE HAwk. 
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AWAY FROM IBSEN 


Four Plays by Joaquin and Serafin Quintero. Translated from 
the Spanish by HELEN and HARLEY GRANVILLE BARKER. 


Sidgwick and Jackson. 10s. 6d. 
The Plays of Georg Biichner. Translated from the German by 
G. Duntorp. Howe. 7s. 6d. 


The disadvantages of naturalism as a dramatic method, so 
much canvassed to-day, are best appreciated when related to 
the mental atmosphere of the mid-nineteenth century, when 
that method bore its best fruits. The atmosphere of that time, 
as may be seen if we contrast Darwinian evolution with the 
evolution of Goethe, was one in which emphasis was placed 
rather on the idea of mechanistic causality than an organic 
destiny. ‘* Causality asks ‘ Whence?’ Destiny ‘ Whither ?’” 
Contrast the protagonists of Ghosts with those of Antony 
and Cleopatra. Do not Mrs. Alving and her son seem beside 
Antony and Cleopatra at once curiously rigid in themselves 
and mechanic in their peripeteia, and this despite the fact that 
the lovers are felt as just as much fore-ordained to doom as the 
mother and son? Is not this due to Ibsen’s preoccupation 
with a schematic ‘“ Whence” as opposed to Shakespeare’s 
intuitive feeling, natural perhaps to the ebullience of his tem- 
perament, for the “ Whither” ? 

This preoccupation in naturalistic dramatists later and less 
than Ibsen has resulted in the enigma of inner character and 
the mystery of surrounding atmosphere being sacrificed to 
“inevitability.” But despite the weight of the Ibsen tradition 
there is in fact an increasing tendency in the theatre of to-day 
to create ways of making the skeleton’s presence felt without 
taking it out of the cupboard. Of such plays the modern 
German stage appears the most prolific, a fact possibly due to 
a revival of interest in the remarkable genius of Georg Biichner. 

Between that drama and Ibsen’s the Quintero brothers 
occupy a middle position. A light-hearted, poetic and probably 
gently sceptical pair, they are, it would appear, frankly bored 
by that grim Logician in side-whiskers and pebble spectacles 
who is called Causality and put out of countenance (and possibly 
a little scandalised) by the eruptive Strong-Man, all spangled 
tights and feats of strength, called Destiny. The chance of 
Andalusian birth, the happy gift of airy temperaments, and the 
heritage of a picaresque theatrical tradition have spared them 
the necessity of throwing in their lot with either. Accordingly, 
though the skeleton exists in the cupboard he is not important : 
he is, in fact, a toy with which the characters now and again 
amuse themselves, never a demiurge which amuses itself with 
them. As for the Strong-Man, he makes no appearance at all, 
for, in the words of the translators, ‘a character has, indeed, 
seldom any duty to do by the Quinteros but to abound in its 
own sense,” and that sense is not an heroic sense. Emphasis 
is laid on atmosphere, an atmosphere largely achieved by the 
embedding in the dialogue, in such a way as to form a back- 
ground to it, of those delicious little snatches of song, fandangos, 
coplas, ete., which are peculiar to Spain and suggest the presence 
of the flow of general life around and through the particular 
characters. It is an expedient, charming in itself, and one 
which helps to reinforce that general impression of a delightful 
idyll which the plays convey. For these plays resemble nothing 
so much as the singing of birds in a garden on a May morning. 
And as, when the birds so sing, we scarcely trouble to ask 
ourselves what the birds mean, so it is with these Jour 
Plays of the Quinteros. In none of them does anything much 
happen: a centenarian keeps his birthday; a young lawyer 
who has not been contemplating matrimony finds himself 
engaged ; a down-and-out discovers a method of picking up a 
precarious living ; a philanthropic and nostalgic lady is imposed 
upon—the people simply are. In short—because in their quiet 
way the dramatists enjoy and make us feel their enjoyment 
so much—life becomes its own justification. And if, as Goethe 
observed, the function of art is to reconcile us to life, here is an 
admirable example (for which much gratitude is due to the 
felicitous translators) of that function in process ; provided we 
do not shut our eyes to the fact that what the Quinteros place 
before us is only a narrow section of life. For it must be owned 
that in these Andalusian posies there is no deadly nightshade, 
and one must suppose that flower grows even in Andalusia. 

Of the existence of that nightshade, Georg Biichner seems 
to have been well aware. But since he appears to have been 
of an heroic spirit himself, his characters at their greatest (in 
Danton’s Death, his masterpiece) are filled with the vigour of 
Destiny. They are attempts to reconcile us to the nightshade 
by the tremendous exultation wherewith they front existence. 
From these pages, indeed, exhales a forrnidable and robust 


——— 


joy (very different from the hysterical and willed joy of 
Nietzsche) to which I can in our age find no artistic parallg 
save in the early works (particularly Don Juan) of Richarg 
Strauss, whom (as a young man) the portrait frontispiece of 
Biichner most curiously resembles. But whereas  Strayss 
derived from Wagner, a figure for all its sicknesses of spjrit 
amply endowed with such joy, Biichner seems to have sprung 
into existence without spiritual progenitors. This is especially 
noticeable in the case of Danton’s Death, wherein the spirit js 
as original as the method. Biichner’s earlier play, Leonce 
and Lena, though original in method (a method, howeyer, 
perhaps unsuited to the stage), is not so novel in spirit, 
Influences can be traced in it, influences of the grandest spirits: 
the character of Leonce could scarcely have been but for Hamle; 
and Faust. In Leonce and Lena we feel the impatience of 
genius, its joy with the profound dejection which is the obverse 
of that joy, fretting itself at the damnable ‘‘quotidianness” which 
so distressed Jules Laforgue, and at the very bounds of life itself, 
But in Danton’s Death this joy bursts forth and finds an appro. 
priate and extremely novel form: the beginnings of Expres. 
sionism, a mode Biichner invents while Ibsen is yet a small 
boy and some eighty years before the modern movement, 
which is so largely a revolt from Ibsen. In the last play, the 
fragmentary Wozzeck, the method is perfected. Wozzeck jg 
as completely expressionist as the drama it would seem to 
have influenced in spirit, Toller’s remarkable Brokenbrow (1922), 
The spiritual content of Wozzeck exhibits a decided contrast to 
Danton’s Death. Kither Biichner is developing of his own accord 
toward Christianity (there are analogies in spirit as well as in 
novelty of method between Biichner and Rimbaud) or, as I 
believe, the change is forced on him by circumstances (“* We can 
deny evil but never pain,” says a character in Danton): the mists 
of death were already drifting across his eyes. For here is the most 
astounding thing about him: this youth, whose accomplishment 
is already prodigious and whose spirit was as daring as Marlowe’s, 
died after a career, the best years of which were largely given up to 
political (and be it noted very realistically-minded) revolution, 
at the age of twenty-three! What he would have become, 
had he not burned his life away, staggers conjecture. Had he 
lived he might have given Ibsen a foeman worthy of his steel. 
But the man who loved “ fine rooms with lights and people ail 
around me,” died after a few days of “delirium, excessive 
weakness, deafness and intermittent fever,’ and though a 
** romantic cortége of exiles, students and professors accompanied 
the coffin to its burial in Ziirich,” it was not, as Mr. Dunlop in 
his excellent introduction points out, till 1879 that the complete 
edition of Biichner’s Works and Letters was given to the world. 
That year was the year of The Doll’s House, a work the complete 
antithesis in method and (save for the passion for liberty) in 
spirit to the work of the long dead poet. Any attention which 
these Collected Works might have received in dramatic circles was 
overwhelmed by the cries that greeted the curtain-fall on Ibsen’s 
destruction of the stage bourgeois idyll; and the voice of 
Biichner’s Danton, in whom Destiny speaks with so many tur- 
bulent accents of heroic joy and weariness, was suffered to 
slumber till the machine-guns of the German revolution awoke 
the echoes in his secret tomb. 


This Danton is no individualist exerting himself against the 
petty circumstances and ideals of daily and more particularly 
mid-nineteenth-century bourgeoisie any more than Coriolanus, 
Othello or Hamlet is merely a man caught in the nets of an 
inescapable causality. There ferments in him an heroic madness 
which is his Destiny, a Destiny that at once makes him blossom 
and destroys him. His nature is not felt to be circumscribed as 
are the natures of so many protagonists of the naturalistic stage— 
even Ibsen’s. It is not the self-righteous Robespierre that brings 
about his death, but the lassitude that is the obverse of his heroic 
endeavour to squeeze life’s orange dry, and the half-envious rage 
that the spectacle of so superhuman an endeavour arouses in lesser 
spirits. Biichner’s Danton refused to believe the too prudent 
poet who sings, “ For though we snatch what we desire, we must 
not snatch it eagerly.’ And for an excellent reason, since he 1s 
not so much Danton as Danton-Biichner, and does not perceive 
(as the poet in Biichner speaking through Robespierre perceived) 
that ** Our souls in an hour act more in thought than the clumsy 
machines, our bodies, could bring off in as many years.” 


It is not beyond conjecture that Biichner’s method may owe 
much to his study of the French Revolution and the speeches of 
the chief actors therein, speeches that, though they contain 4 
deal of rant, rococo and classical rhodomontade, contain also 
phrases like thunderbolts, sudden images of a power and pithiness 
that whirl up from the print and explode in the darkness and 
quiet of the mind with the vehemence of rockets—for instance, 
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those uttered by the men who condemned the king to death. 
The speech of the Causal stage must, just because that stage 
js Causal, be chiefly kinetic; but where Destiny is concerned 
speech will become potential. Here are two passages chosen at 
random. The first is quiet: 

Julie: Say you believe in me. 

Danton: Can I tell you that? We know little of anyone. We 
are thickskins. Our hands grasp and cling. No use. We can 
only touch leather. We're very lonely. 

Here is one more violent : 

Camille: The world’s a wandering Jew. Emptiness would be 
his death, and that’s forbidden. You know the song: ‘“ Seek 
death in vain! Seek death in vain!” 

Danton: We’re all buried alive. Like kings, they nail us down 
in three or four coffins—under a sky, and in houses, then in shirts 
and coats. We scratch for fifty years on coffin lids. Yes, it would 
help a man to believe in annihilation. No hope in death; it’s a 
stiller sloth. Life is more complex, better organised ; that’s all 
the difference. And yet! I’m used to one kind of stagnation, 
the devil knows if I shall get used to the other. Oh, Julie, if I 
could go alone, if she’d leave me alone! If I could fall to pieces 
and dissolve utterly! But when I crumble to atoms I shall still 
be a heap of longing dust. Each grain could find rest only in her. 
I won’t die—no, I won’t die! They haven’t cut us yet. We 
must roar at them—make them fight every blood drop from our 
limbs. 


Mr. Dunlop is to be congratulated in translating and Mr. Howe 
in introducing a name absolutely unknown. Even Brandes in 
his Young Germany, a volume that deals at considerable length 
with Biichner’s contemporaries, does not mention Biichner. 
That name can no longer remain obscure. Let us hope that 
when we pay homage to it next it will be in connection with 
an Arts Theatre Club production of Wozzeck or, better still, 
in connection with Danton’s Death staged ona grand scale in the 
Albert Hall. Ropert NICHOLS. 


RETICENT REMINISCENCES 


Victorians, Edwardians and Georgians. 
vols. Hutchinson. 34s. 

“True wit,” said Sir Peter Teazle, rebuking Lady Sneerwell, 
“is more nearly allied to good nature than your Ladyship is 
aware of.” An admirable sentiment, and no doubt perfectly 
true, so far as Lady Sneerwell was concerned ; but when we 
come to the case of modern books of reminiscences, such as 
the one now before us, we are reminded rather of Sir Benjamin 
Backbite’s retort, that the two qualities must be not only 
“nearly allied,’ but married, since one ‘‘ so seldom sees them 
together.” 

For it is a melancholy fact, which the cynics may make what 
they can of, that the more discreet and charitable kind of 
reminiscences—and to be charitable implies no small degree 
of discretion in every age—do not make such good reading, 
do not so much advance our knowledge of the events described, 
hor give us so clear a view of the persons discussed, as the 
frankly indiscreet—and, therefore, less good-natured—books of 
gossip, of which we have had some rather startling examples 
during the last few years. Mr. John Boon, for instance, must 
be one of the most good-natured gossipers that ever lived. 
He has hardly an ill word to say of anyone. Politicians with 
whom he usually disagreed—Joseph Chamberlain, for instance— 
are remembered only for their parliamentary gifts. His chief 
recollection of John Bright is his “ noble voice.’ Lord Milner 
gets something like a panegyric. Of Mr. Lloyd George, whom 
he whole-heartedly admires, he does not hesitate to assert 
that, without him, we should, ‘‘ in all probability,’ have lost 
the War. Lesser men are his ‘‘ dear friends” or “ loyal col- 
leagues”; and if they cannot be called either of these, their 
more attractive qualities are carefully selected for mention, 
and generously emphasised. We are asked—not for the first 
time, be it admitted—to accept the late Mr. Charles Brookfield 
as a “ brilliant wit.’ All this reflects Mr. Boon’s great kind- 
liness of heart. But it is a fact that, by the time we are half- 
way through the second volume, we turn with something like 
Telief to a cruel, if not malicious, description of “ that extra- 
ordinary being,’ Henri Rochefort, whom Mr. Boon used to 
meet in the Café Royal. ‘* He gave his orders to the waiters 
like a stage monarch, in a voice of thunder,” and on one occasion 
got to fisticuffs with another visitor, a French dress-designer, 
when “ there was very little of the swashbuckler displayed by 
Rochefort.” Everyone talks like this of Rochefort, of course. 
In the popular phrase he “ asked for it.” But it is an achieve- 
ment to have got it from Mr. Boon. 

There is, however, a more cheerful moral to be drawn from 


By Joun Boon. Two 


Mr. Boon’s good nature. It very largely explains his con- 
spicuous success as a journalist. As Parliamentary Corres- 
pondent, War Correspondent, and for twenty years editor of 
a leading news agency, it was his first business in life to get 
the news, and only secondarily to write about it. As a writer 
indeed, as would appear from this book, he is not altogether 
at his ease. He repeats himself, is hasty without being fluent, 
splits too many infinitives, sometimes even fails to make his 
meaning clear. But at getting in first with the news—at scenting 
something in the air, pursuing it, capturing it, and presenting 
it to the public in its true and proper proportions, all within 
the space of a few hours—there were few, if any, who could 
beat him in his day. He had an instinct for news. He was 
in the War Ojfice, for instance, on that June day in 1916 when 
intelligence of Lord Kitchener’s death came through, and, 
as he says, ‘“‘ became subtly aware that some event quite out 
of the ordinary had taken place.’ He looked in at the Per- 
manent Secretary’s office and asked if there had been any start- 
ling news from the Front. ‘* No,” he was told. But “ that 
‘no’ seemed to have at least four vowels in it,” and Mr. Boon 
was not satisfied until he had at last extracted the whole truth 
from a friendly official and had telephoned it to Lord North- 
cliffe, who was then his chief. And the point is that this could 
not have happened if he had not been ‘in and out of the War 
Office daily,” though ‘ access was not easy ’’—in fact, if he 
had not always had so many friends at court. He was univer- 
sally liked and trusted—that, it seems, is the real explanation 
of his success. And no journalist could have been so liked and 
so trusted if he had not possessed, in a high degree, those very 
qualities of good nature and a timely reticence, which in these 
perhaps too candid days inevitably detract a little from the 
liveliness of his memoirs. 


MUMMIFIED SOCIALISM 


The Nile and Egyptian Civilisation. 
Paul. 25s. 

“Tf this work does not claim to be the last work in Egyptology, 

that science will only advance beyond it with its help.” So 


By ALEXANDRE MoRrET. 








Why is it that one Life Assurance Company will pay £7,916 
and another only £5,812 on Endowment Contracts maturing 
this year to men of 55 who entered at the same age and 
os precisely the same deposits? 

ou will find the answer—the secret of successful choice 
of Investment Assurance—in the potent booklet “How to 
Buy Life Assurance.” 
Success is not the result of chance, but of the application 
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Assurance Companies. 

The principles which cause the strongest Offices to be most 
profitable to Policy-holders, and the actual results given by 
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Historique, in his foreword to this latest volume in the monu- 
mental History of Civilisation, edited by Mr. C. K. Ogden. 
The claim seems well founded. Egypt, once hailed as a chief 
factor in Mediterranean culture, was deposed from that pride 
of place by the discovery of the Aegean civilisation. By reaction, 
there arose a tendency to regard the civilisation of the Nile Valley 
as “a kingdom not of this world,” a mummified culture with- 
drawn from the main stream. More recent research has steadily 
broken down the conception of the ancient Egyptians as a 
gloomy race, preoccupied with death. But it has remained for 
M. Alexandre Moret in this book to attempt a coherent inter- 
pretation of their precise contribution to the sum total of 
human thought and progress. 

Much of the ground covered in The Nile and Egyptian Civilisa- 
tion will be familiar to students of the latest discoveries and 
theories of Egyptian historical research. Yet in its treatment 
by M. Moret, “the history of Egypt,” in M. Berr’s words, “ will 
appear in an absolutely new light.” The author makes no 
attempt to create any illusions about the state of our knowledge 
of ancient Egypt. There remains, in Egypt as elsewhere, agap, 
so far unbridgeable, between Palaeolithic man, with his tools 
of flint, and the relatively high civilisation which next emerges 
from the darkness of pre-history. Within the historical period 
there are still great lacuna. The break between the Middle 
Kingdom and the New Empire of Thebes, due to the Hyksos 
invasion ; the rapid collapse of the Egyptian Empire in Asia 
after Merneptah ; the decline of the Ramessids—of these and 
other critical periods little is known. M. Moret insists, however, 
that through all these sudden plunges into chaos, due to accidents 
of foreign politics, Egyptian society retained its essential charac- 
teristics and went on with its civilisation without a break. 

Of this society, at least throughout the long period from the 
establishment of the Theban monarchy about 2160 B.C. down 
to the end of national independence in 525, the author presents 
a quite startlingly novel conception. The theory of an autocratic 
monarchy, in which the advantages of civilisation were shared 
by a favoured few in a society based on a mass of virtual serfs, 
he rejects absolutely and decisively. Wis reading of texts 
recently discovered is that the ‘‘ sacred despotism ” of the Old 
Kingdom was progressively undermined first by an oligarchy of 
priests and nobles, a feudal vassalage, which took the power from 
the Pharaoh, and that later, between 2350 and 2150, under the 
Heracleopolite Dynasty, a great democratic revolution emanci- 
pated the masses and gave them access to religious and political 
rights. From this point onwards, right through the greatest 
period of Egyptian civilisation, M. Moret depicts Egypt as a 
society all ‘*‘On His Majesty’s Service” : 

The constitution was then akin to state Socialism; Pharaoh 
remained the master of the soil and of his subjects’ lives, but on 
condition that he made everything serve the public good. In the 
State the King served ; following his example, every man, from the 
richest to the poorest, worked for the community, on the land 
and in the workshops and offices of State; even the divine and 
natural powers were enlisted in the public service. 


Through communistic society in the time of the clans, 
autocracy by right divine in the Old Kingdom, and _ this 
monarchistic socialism after the democratic revolution here 
for the first time suggested, there ran, in this new interpretation 
of Egyptian history, a consistent connecting thread—religion. 
The author emphasises throughout the especial character of 
Egyptian history, which is above all religious history. He 
studies at length the close bonds which united social life and 
political institutions with religious life, while incidentally 
aiding the disentanglement of the former from the overlay of 
the latter. But his interpretation of the religious life of the 
Egyptians is only less revolutionary than his interpretation of 
their social life. As M. Berr sums up his argument, “ the 
paradox of Egypt is that, while the divine surrounds all human 
activity, earthly life is carefully cultivated and tasted to the 
full.” It was not because they contemned life that the 
Egyptians were so painstaking about death; it was because 
they valued life so much that they wanted to prolong it indefi- 
nitely under similar conditions. 

Their culture had the defects of its qualities. For that 
emancipation which sets the rights of the individual against 
the community, which delivers man from the “ sacred,” the 
artist from canons, the worshipper from rituals, the thinker 
from traditions, civilisation has still to await the Greeks. But 
in ancient Egypt’s social system based upon a mystical con- 
ception of power there is a first outline of metaphysics, heralding 
Plato ; and as to her conquerors she gave a doctrine of authority 
and administrative method, so foreign lawgivers and philoso- 
phers took inspiration from her social experiments and meta- 


— 


physical theories. In the volume in which he develops this new 
conception of Egyptian civilisation M. Moret has written q 
suggestive study which later research may correct, but which 
stands well worthy to rank in the series of which it is a part. 
It is illustrated and indexed with the lavishness and care 
common to the series, and one can pay Mr. M. R. Dobie’s 
translation from the French no higher compliment than to 
say that it does not read like one. 


TWO SLIGHT REMONSTRANCES 


The Rehearsal and The Critic. Edited by A. G. Barnes, B.A, 
Methuen. 3s. 6d. 

“The water of The Critic,’ Mr. Montague Summers has said, 
“is a mean thing beside the strong wine of The Rehearsal” 
And perhaps Sheridan’s surest defence would be that, while he 
mocked what was dull, Buckingham jeered at what was 


appalling. In the words of Sheridan’s prologue : 
When Villiers criticised what Dryden did, 


The tragic queen, to please a tasteless crowd, 
Had learnt to bellow, rant, and roar so loud, 
That frightened Nature, her best friend before, 
The blustering beldam’s company forswore. 
sy the eighteenth century, insipidity had succeeded bombast, 
and : 
So slow Melpomene’s cold numbers creep, 
Here dulness seems her drowsy court to keep, 
And we are scarce awake, whilst you are fast asleep. 
So if The Critic killed The Rehearsal, which had lived, by that 
time, full a hundred years, it was because the bombastical 
heroic plays of D’Avenant and Dryden were quite forgotten. 
That its humour survived so long after its occasion had gone 
should be rememberd as a tribute to Buckingham’s wit. 

The theatres, reopening with the return of the pleasantest 
of the Stuarts, tried to combine two things—the late Elizabethan 
tradition, as it is called—though it flourished mainly under the 
first James and Charles—and the French tastes that Charles II, 
and his courtiers brought from Versailles. D’Avenant and such 
lesser lights as Carlell represented the first, the bloody and 
bombastical tradition. From France came the rhymed couplets, 
and the inevitable contest between love and the point of honour. 

The result was painful, but court and town took it very 
seriously, and Dryden’s “ magnificent absurdities ” filled the 
theatres. Yet such a blending of swashbuckling virility and 
artificial sentiment could not but be farcical. The striving 
after what was great and heroic, the ambition to ‘* elevate and 
surprise,” and Dryden’s defence of his ** not absolutely perfect ” 
hero, but ** of an excessive and overboiling courage ” (reminding 
one irresistibly of Douglas Fairbanks)—it barely required a 
great wit to show how ludicrous they were. Buckingham was 
more than equal to the occasion : 

Oh, Sir, the subject is too great for prose. 
And assuredly the last word on the “ love versus duty ” contest 
is said in his summary of a fifth act : 

Cloris, at length, being sensible of Prince Prety-man’s passion, 
consents to marry him; but, just as they are going to church, 
Prince Prety-man meeting, by chance, with old Joan, the chandler’s 
widow, and remembering it was she that brought him acquainted 
with Cloris: out of a high point of toner, breaks off his match 
with Cloris, and marries old Joan Upon which Cloris, in despair, 
drowns herself; and Prince Prety-man, discontentedly, walks by 
the river side. 

Sheridan had nothing so startling to expose. The Augustan 
Tragedy was, as Mr. Barnes points out in his introduction, 
“Jess violent than Dryden, less pathetic than Otway, less 
intellectual than Racine ” : less everything, it was not so much 
bad as negligible. By including in his play a general picture 
of the theatre in every aspect, Sheridan provided a gay and 
racy, if not brilliant, comedy. Lord Burleigh’s speechless 
scene, with his pregnant headshake, and Tilburina, stark mad in 
white satin (“* Oh, Lord, sir—when a heroine goes mad, she always 
goes into white satin ’’) and her confidante stark mad in white 
linen, but keeping her madness in the background, are amazingly 
effective. If Sheridan’s wit in burlesque falls as far short of 
Buckingham’s as, in comedy, it does of Congreve’s, it is that he 
was the product of a less brilliant age. 

Mr. Barnes has prefaced this volume with an introduction 
giving a clear and adequate picture of the two centuries ridiculed 
in the two burlesques. He is happier with the seventeenth 
century tragedy than with its comedy. He calls the Comedy 
of Manners “ artificial comedy,” and dubs the Way of the 
World “ the most purely intellectual” of them all. Certainly 
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FINGERS 


By Frank Lord 
| Cr, 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“The author, Frank Lord, at one time 
Deputy-Police Commissioner in charge of the 
| New York Detective Bureau. That explains the 
| intimate knowledge of American crime and 
| criminals which his book shows, but does not 
account for his uncommon literary power. How 
should a detective come by this easy narrative 
style that can thrill and amuse and move you at 
the writer’s will? "—Evening Standard. 


i; AUNT ISABEL’S 


LOVER 
: By Marion Fox 


Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“This story of a mortal woman who wins an 
immortal lover has a grave charm rare in an age 
of crudity. Its style is vivid and personal, and 
the tale has a kind of delicate strength.” 
—Sunday Times 
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Sir Philip Gibbs’ great new work at the 
popular price of 7s. 6d. 


THE DAY AFTER 
T0- MORROW PHILIP GIBBS 


“He has all the keen relish for exploration of new countries, all the 
appreciation of new fashions of thought and action, all the keenness to 
appropriate the ideas of the moment of the youngest among us; and he 
has, at the same time, the steadiness to ponder what he has learned, 
the patience to wait before he decides, the courage to look beyond the 
immediate prospect, the faith to see past the glamour and the horror of 
the imminent; the qualities, in short, which we associate with maturity 
and unadventurous age.”—Yorkshire Post. ‘Trenchantly written, his 
discussion of vital matters is absorbingly interesting.”—Public Opinion. 
“The whole book is of absorbing interest and of the greatest import- 
ance.”—Evening Standard. 














THOMAS HARDY 
And His Philosophy 


BY PATRICK BRAYBROOKE 
7s. 6d. 


This book may be controversial, it may almost be 
brutally frank, but it will not offend. No lover of 
real literature can afford to ignore Mr. Braybrooke’s 
latest volume of criticism and appreciation concern- 
ing England’s greatest novelist. It is a deep and 
penetrating study of Thomas Hardy’s genius. 


Other Works by the Same Author 
7s. 6d. each 


Kipling and his Soldiers 


Considers Kipling from every angle. 


Novelists We Are Seven 


Seven interesting ‘* portraits " of Temple Thurston, May Sinclair, 
Gilbert Frankau, Hugh Wi: alpole, W. B. Maxwell, lan Hay, and 


Rebecca West. 
G. K. Chesterton 


Has been highly praised by critics on both sides of the Atlantic. 


Some Goddesses of the Pen 


Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith, Miss Rose Macaulay, Miss Ethel M. Dell, 
Baroness Orczy, Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick, Miss Cynthia Stockley, 
Mrs. Henry de la Pasture, Mrs. Baillie-Reynolds. 


Cruelty: A Novel 


A tale of a peculiar young 
characterizati on, 


LONDON: THE C. W. DANIEL COMPANY, 
Graham House, Tudor Street, E.C.4. 


man told with much skill and clever 
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BLUNDELL’ a A SHORT HISTORY OF A FAMOUS WEST 
e COUNTRY SCHOOL Jy F. J. SNELL 
“The Customs of Old England,” etc. 
Blundell’s School is in its way unique. It has never been a large school, 
but for many generations it has been in its own sphere what Exmoor 
has been to sportsmen, and with Exmoor not far off, it has been 
inseparably linked by Lorna Doone. No previous volume has dealt with 
the history of Blundell’s, and Mr. Snell’s fascinating book will prove 
of interest to all “old boys” and others. 
Illustrated. 


Author of 


18s. net. (Ready to-day) 


Hutchinson’s latest selection of new novels 7s. 6d. net 
The Smoke Screen 

by Douglas Walshe 
Sally of Sunnymead ready to- 

by Edward de ti 

Consider Your Verdict 

by Andrew Soutar 
The Last of the Lovells ready 1 


Send for List No. 47. 


HUTCHINSON 


and Co. (Publishers), Limited 


Also publishers of Hutchinson’s Magazine, 








The Extra Passenger 
by Douglas Timins 
Up to the Hilt 
by H. D. Slater 
The Ring Fence ready next Friday 
by Eden Phillpotts 
by Emmeline Morrison 
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The Feet of the 
Young Men 


Some Candid Comments on the Rising Generaiion. 
By “ JANITOR.””’ 8/6 net. 


The feet of the young men are waiting at the door to remove the 
inanimate bodies of their elders (if not betters). The “ young 
men” include Oswald Mosley, John Buchan, Philip Guedalla, 
Lady Astor, young Labour, young Conservatives, and the Duke 


of Northumberland. 
THE FINAL VOLUME OF 


Last Post ° THE “ TIETJEN" NOVELS 
By FORD MADOX FORD. 7/6 net. 


| “We have followed with admiration each volume of this very 
| notable cycle which represents the fabric of the English nation and 
English character under the action of unbearable stresses 
our admiration is anything but diminished an originality, 
a robustness, and a tragic vigour which make it worthy of inclusion 
in the great line of English novels.” 

—The Times Literary Supplement. 


Talks with Thomas Hardy 


At Max Gate, 1920-1922. 
By VERE H. COLLINS. 6/- net. 


“ A vivid and intimate peep into the life of that great master of 
English prose and poetry. . . e long ae the 
author had with Hardy are faithfully recorded. The book 
is of interest to all who care for modern English literature.” 


—Daily Herald. 


| 
| 
GERALD DUCKWORTH & CO., LTD., | 
3 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. | 
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Congreve did, in Steele’s words, ‘‘ Dare to Write only for the 
Few Refined.” But there is something more than intellectualism 
in the picture of her whom Mr. Dobrée has called “ the wise 
and winning woman who knows that life is so serious that we 
cannot afford always to be serious about it, and wear forever an 
inflexible wise face.” 

Even less happy is Mr. Barnes when he leaves the field of 
English drama. Of classical tragedy he writes: ‘ Its master 
was Racine, who excluded all passion from his plays, and 
based them entirely on reason and thought.” Excluded all 
passion ?—what about Hermione’s ** Que je me perde ou non, je 
songe 4 me venger”’; or Atalide’s ‘* Dites—tout ce qu'il faut, 
seigneur, pour vous sauver”’; or Roxane’s outburst : 

Dans son coeur ? Ah, crois-tu, quand il le voudrait bien, 
Que, si je perds lespoir de régner dans le tien, 

D’une si douce erreur si longtemps possédée, 

Je puisse désormais souffrir une autre idée, 

Ni que je vive enfin, si je ne vis pour toi ? 


NATURE AND MR. COLLETT 
The Heart of a Bird. Nisbet. 10s. 6d. 


There is too much style about Mr. Collett’s essays on birds; 
he sugars the pill of facts so well that we find it really sickly. 
No nature writer, not even Richard Jefferies, is so difficult 
to swallow in large doses; the easy inevitability of his prose 
has a cloying and soporific effect. This quick satiety is not a 
reaction of the reader alone; one suspects that in his heart of 
hearts Mr. Collett must share it too. He goes on picking up 
samples of nature and turning them out in pretty shapes for 
the amusement of a sophisticated audience, until at last the 
practice becomes a vice and he cannot help himself, stamping 
on everything an impression of artificiality and insincerity to 
which his subject is the least suited of all. Mr. Collett is a 
skilful craftsman, but Nature and he have little in common. 
Nor even the extent of his knowledge and his fertility of invention 
can balance the monotony of his overtones. 


Monotony is incapable of quotation, but a fair sample may be 
attempted : 


By AnTHuony COLLETT. 


Nests are playgrounds, which only later become cradles. It 
is usually the hen who packs and smooths the walls with her beak 
and breast ; but when we regard nesting in its true light of a féte, 
most cock birds contribute their full share of gaiety. Watch the 
white-bibbed water-ousels raising their mossy walls in the throat of 
that fern-crowned alder leaning over a glassy chub-pool. Away 
spins the hen, and returns with a wet green tuit. The cock hops 
aside to pour out his clacking wooden notes, like those of a Zulu 
piano, while his mate busily twists the moss-tuft into place. Hers 
is the art to make wet moss cling like clay, and his the music. 
Both parts fulfil use and joy. The more we watch cock birds 
offering the hen fragments for building, the more the action suggests 
that spasmodic tossing of a leaf or stick or straw which is often part 
of their most passionate courting. Courtship and nesting are part 
of one rapture. 

At first blush this looks well enough, but met on the hundred- 
and-first page it has a hollow air. Why must we call 
dippers ‘‘ water-ousels,” shrikes ‘“‘butcher-birds’”’ and gannets 
**solan geese”? ? Not because they are held to be better names, 
and certainly not because they are accepted ones, but for the 
sake of effect. Mr. Fowler, no doubt, would term it ‘“ Elegant 
Variation,” but it is something more; by its self-consciousness 
this is a transference to Nature of the archaism of Ye Olde Tea 
Shoppe. Again, the idea suggested by this passage is striking 
and looks new; a reader not knowing how it was first put 
forward twenty years ago in a little-read book by Edmund 
Selous, would take this as evidence of the freshness and originality 
which Mr. Collett’s publishers claim for him. Ornithology, 
like all sciences, is the fruit of co-operation ; and’no observer 
can do much without drawing freely upon others’ labours. But 
this book is full of identifiable borrowings from the work of 
living observers without acknowledging a single one of them. 
No doubt the tendency to mutual admiration can be overdone, 
and a vow of impartial anonymity deserves to be respected. 
But why should long-dead observers like Gilbert White and 
Bewick receive full recognition, when their names have so 
drifted into tradition as to help the atmosphere desired, and 
not living ones like Burkitt, Eliot Howard and Selous? 

Many of the points which Mr. Collett raises are highly con- 
troversial, and he is entitled to his own opinions, backed by 
wide personal observation and an excellent knowledge of bird 
literature. We may often think him wrong, but we can rarely 
convict him of it. After reading the fairly conclusive obser- 
vations on the ruff now available in Reclities of Bird Life he will 


at, 


probably modify his scepticism about sexual selection, and 
will perhaps be led to doubt not only whether rooks hold Courts 
of law but whether the cause of the disturbances has anything 
to do with theft. ' 

Mr. Oliver Pike’s photographs are good of their kind, but We 
are not convinced of the propriety of illustrating such a boo, 
with pictures we have seen reproduced so often before, nor of 
illustrating it with photographs at all. Mr. Collett is no bin. 
photographer, and the imaginative style he affects in prose 
is poorly matched with the matter-of-fact half-tones, or the 
pitifully wire-drawn sparrowhawk sketched on the wrapper, 
During the last year or two several bird-books of the same clay 
have borne woodcuts, for example, of fully equal merit with 
their text, and these deserve to be carefully examined by pub. 
lishers who do not want to fall behind. 


HISTORY BY SAMPLE 


A Parliamentary History of Horsham. By WILLIAM ALBERY. With 
an Introduction by Hitamre Beittoc. Longmans. 12s, 64, 


Parish-pump history is not always a mere hobby for the 
local antiquarian ; it certainly, nowadays, need not be printed 
by the local printer, published by the local bookseller, and sold 
only to summer visitors. In these days of specialised studies 
the history of Little Puddleton may be a useful source-book 
in distant seminaries ; it may illustrate important principles ; 
its charters, burgess-rolls and other records may serve to 
acquaint students with the raw materials of history; and it 
may have an interest for the general reader. 

The present book is a case in point. Horsham has no special 
claims to be singled out, but it is useful as a sample. If we 
understand what was happening in Horsham we shall understand 
what was happening in the similar boroughs up and down 
the country. Horsham can give us a picture of England, and 
it is the concrete details which make this picture vivid. Every 
scheolboy knows about the first English Parliament of 129%, 
but it brings the facts home to read even the scanty details 
that Mr. Albery is able to give of Horsham’s first two members, 
Walter Randolf and Walter Burgeys. Whether every schoolboy 
understands the changed character of Parliament is another 
matter, but the story cannot be better illustrated than by 
these pages. 

For Mr. Albery gives plenty of evidence of the change in public 
opinion about Parliamentary representation in the last six 
hundred years. Walter Randolf, Walter Burgeys and their 
early successors were not carpet-baggers soliciting the suffrages 
of a constituency willing to be wooed and won. They felt 
no pride or professional satisfaction in serving as members; 
there were no social or business advantages involved and they 
knew nothing of the modern notion of public service. They 
were unwilling representatives, and to lighten the hardship 
they were legally entitled to be paid wages by their constituency. 
This made the representation a burden to the constituency, 
and that the wages were not readily paid is shown by Mr. 
Albery’s quotations from the King’s writs enforcing payment. 
But by the end of three hundred years there was a marked 
change. Parliamentary service began to be sought after. 
The landed classes and the rising merchant class scrambled for 
seats, bribed the boroughs, bribed the burgesses, and as 8 
piece of minor consequential detail, renounced their legal right 
to wages for attendance at Westminster. The constituencies 
lost control over their members and the notorious malpractices 
of the pre-Reform era rapidly developed. As the monetary 
importance of possessing a vote began to be recognised, struggles 
took place for admission to the roll of burgesses. Votes were 
sold; and false title-deeds professed to transfer property 1 
new owners who were under a secret obligation to give back 
the deeds as soon as they had voted. The documents in one 
large-scale transaction of this kind, entered into in 1718 by a 
Richard Lintot, are given by Mr. Albery. Lintot, by meals 
of bogus conveyances, sold for thirty pounds each enough votes 
to determine the result of an election. As it happened, this 
particular deal failed and the votes of the sham burgesses wert 
rejected by the bailiffs ; but it was typical of the new era and 
seventy-five years later Lintot’s bogus deeds, which still remained 
in existence, were again fraudulently produced for electioneeriNg 
purposes. 

It is with this corrupt period that the longest section of the 
book deals. Many are the examples given of political mal 
practices. The interests of the burgesses were completely 
ignored ; votes were openly manipulated by one or other ° 
two great families who ruled Horsham like Tammany boss 
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Make ‘Sunbaths’ 
a Habit 


“Hanovia” stands for Artificial Sunshine. 


Every house should have one—it 
is as important as a bathroom and 
no more expensive. The effects 
of treatment by a Hanovia Arti- 
ficial Alpine Sun Quartz Lamp 
can be seen actually on the 
ese day. The process is delightfully 
simple. Three to ten minutes’ Hanovia 
irradiation of the body immediately after the 
water bath gives added elasticity, freshness 
and resistance to disease. 





Deep refreshing sleep, a good appetite and increased 
capacity for work result from the very first day. 
Delicate, rickety or tubercular children are marvel- 
lously benefited. Ask your doctor to arrange for 
you a course of irradiation—it is quite inexpensive. 


Write for Literature Set 76. 


Ne 
BRITISH HANOVIA 


QUARTZ LAMP CO 
SLOUGR Led BUCKS 
Read the interesting works on Sunlight Treatment. 
The following are especially recommended :—Dr. 
K. Huldschinsky, ‘The Ultra-violet Light Treatment 
of Rickets,” ~ Dr. F. Breiger, “ Light in the Pre- 
vention and Cure of Disease,” ls, 1d.; W. Dy 
McGillivray, “ Uitra-violet Rays and Their Proper- 
tes,” 1¢.:74.2 Be. F. Thedering, “ Sunlight as Healer,’”’ 

2s. 8d.; Hans Suren, “ Man and Sunlight,” 6s. Sd 


All the above are obtainable, post free, from THE 
SOLLUX PUBLISHING COMPANY, SLOUGH, secs 
45 








TWELVE MONSTROUS 
CRIMINAL FROM NERO 


TO RASPUTIN 
by PHILIP BEAUFOY BARRY 


This volume is probably unique in recent English literature in that 
it records the lives and acts of criminals of widely divergent periods, 
circumstances and environments. Although the pages present per- 
sonages as widely asunder as an imperial tyrant and a London thief, 
an aristocratic poisoner of France and a slum-woman who 
fl agellated her apprentices, the keynote of the studies is maintained 
throughout. Poison, vitriol, the lash, the fire, the knife, the bullet, 
and the obscene act of the cannibal all play their part in this 
arresting volume. Illustrated. 18s. net 


FAMOUS WOMEN RULERS OF 
THE EAST by LADY GLOVER 
Lady Glover maintains that, given her opportunity, woman has 
always been able to fill positions of the highest importance and to 


deal with questions of administrafion and diplomacy as well as a 
man in a similar position. Illustrated. 16s. net 


SCHICCI-SCHICCI Told by F. Strauss 


An interesting and unusual human document telling of the adven- 
tures, travels, and scientific discoveries of Leo Parcus. 
Illustrated. 18s. net (Ready next Friday) 


AUCTION BRIDGE ESSENTIALS s+ «tv Cross-Ruf 


Hutchinson’s latest selection of new novels 7s. 6d. net 
The Sunlit Way 
by May Edginton 


Together 5th Impression 
y Philip Hughes 

















The Rampayne Temperament 
ready to-day by Hugh Tuite 
The Eagle of the Hills ready to-day 
by Ronald Oakeshott 
The Next Morning ready to-day 
by Lady Cohen 


Till Divorce Us Do Part 
by Winifred Graham 


Send for List No. 47 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Ltd., 34-36 Paternoster Row, E.C.4 
Also publishers of Hutchinson's Magazine, 1/- Monthly 








Julian Carroll 
by Netta Syrett 


The Plaza Mystery 
by Maurice Worth 























“Standard ’”’ Superstitions. 


THIRTEEN AT TABLE 


The ill luck supposed to attach to sitting down thirteen 
at table, that one of the party will die before the year is 
out, is traced to the Last Supper, and the reason is 
obvious. This, perhaps, is one of the most prevalent 
superstitions even to-day, and she would be a bold hostess 
who would venture to ask her guests to sit down thirteen 
at table. The fear of the superstition would, however, 
be charmed away if each of the guests held a substantial 


Life Policy with 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


In such a case their minds would be eased by the know- 
ledge that should the untoward event take place their 
families would be well provided for. 





The new Policy issued by the Standard under its 
“SECURITY SYSTEM ”’ is the best protection that can be 
given against the uncertainties of the future. Its great 
feature is the number of Guarantees inserted in the 
olicy :— 

Guaranteed Surrender and Loan Values. 

Guaranteed Options in lieu of the Sum Assured. 

— Options during the currency of the 

olic 
Disability Benefits, including surgical benefit and 
free medical inspection. 


Write for Explanatory Booklet “* A.D. 4." 


he STANDARD LIF 


ASSURANCE COMPANY- 


LONDON DUBLIN 


lO CANNON STREET E.c4 59 DAWSON STREET 
ISMPALL MALL sw. 


HEAD OFFICE - 3 GEORCE STREET 
EDINBURGH g 


ESTABLISHED 


1825 
























£4,000,000,000 of British Money is invested 
abroad. This book tells in detail what makes 
for safety and regularity of yield. 


INVESTMENTS 
ABROAD 


by A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C., F.R.Econ.S, 


“Investments Abroad.” By A. Emil Davies. A. W. 
Shaw & Company. London. This book, though 
written primarily for American consumption, should 
well repay reading by investors and_ students in this 
country. Mr. Emil Davies surveys, in his eminently enter- 
taining and readable style, the growth of foreign invest- 
ments throughout the world. By reference to the 
experience of such countries as our own and France he 
points out the principal pitfalls that endanger the security 
of foreign investment. The book closes with brief appre- 
ciations of the world’s various investment fields, which 
reveal clear insight into the financial and political 
situation of the countries concerned. This book should 
prove of great value—The Statist. 





Fill up and send Coupon below to your 
bookseller now, or post to the Publishers, 
A.W.Shaw & Co., Co., Ltd.,43/44 Shoe Lane, London, E.C.4 


Please send me one copy of “ Investments Abroad,” by 
A. Emil Davies, at 17/6, post paid. 
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Electors were bribed, intimidated, made drunk and kidnapped ; 
and some of the incidents make entertaining reading. Amusing, 
too, are the squibs, reproduced by Mr. Albery, of the rival 
parties. Elections to-day may be less corrupt, but they will 
seem less humorous a hundred years hence than some described 
in these pages. 


BEDLAMITE VERSE 


Loving Mad Tom: Bedlamite Verses of the XVI and XVII Cen- 
turies. Illustrations by Norman Linpsay. Foreword by 
Rospert Graves. Edited with notes by Jack Linpsay. 
Musical transcriptions by PreTeER Wartock.  Fanfrolico 
Press. £2 2s. 

The figure of Tom o’ Bedlam, or Loving Mad Tom as he is 
called in the ballad, is one of the most genuine creations of 
macabre fancy. In Lear, when Edgar wishes to feign madness, 
he wears the rags of the moonstruck beggar and calls out against 
the fiend—how different from the madness of Lear! Yet 
this babbler, “that eats the swimming frog, the toad, the 
tadpole, the wall-newt ’” and “‘ drinks the green mantle of the 
standing pool,” as dependable a lunatic as the stage curate of 
to-day, has a touch of nobility, of imbecile heroism which makes 
of him more than the usual scenic scarecrow. The earliest 
ballad of Tom o’ Bedlam which has been discovered, From the 
Hagg and Hungry Goblin, appeared first in a manuscript collection 
of songs dated 1615. It is certainly the best of the eleven poems 
which are reprinted here, and in parts the quality is so excellent 
that Mr. Graves has tentatively assigned it to Shakespeare, with 
the suggestion that it was written to be sung by Edgar at the 
end of the third scene of the second act. These lines were written 
by a good poet (though not necessarily a great one) : 

I slept not since the Conquest 

till then I never waked, 

Till the rogysh boy of love where I lay 
mee found and strip’t mee naked, 

but the lines which immediately follow are rough and obscure : 

When I short have shorne my sowce face 
and swigged my horny barell, 

In an oken Inne I pound my skin 

as a suite of guilt apparell. 

Then again, an exquisite line : 

The moon’s my constant Mistress. 


The most likely explanation of this unevenness, as Mr. Graves 
points out, is that the poet, whoever he was, took a popular 
ballad and re-wrote some of the lines before incorporating it in 
a play. The practice was a common one. But there is no 
evidence for particular authorship, and none of the lines are 
distinctively Shakespearian. 

The other poems, which include a poeticised version of From 
the Hagg and Hungry Goblin, by Francis Thompson, are vigorous 
and incline to easy burlesque. From the Top of High Caucasus 
has this typical stanza : 

In a boat I went on dry Land 
From Carthage to St. Albons, 

1 sailed to Spain, and back again 
In a vessel made of Whalebones. 

I met Diana hunting 

With all her Nymphs attending, 

In Turnball street with voices sweet 
That honest place commending. 


In the notes on these ballads there are many more verses quoted 
which deal with the Tom o’ Bedlam theme. They fill out, 
in the words of their editor, ‘* the literary and social background 
of the poems.” The illustrations by Mr. Norman Lindsay have 
caught their spirit extraordinarily well. without yielding to 
archaic effusion or jarring with an unexpected portrayal, and 
only in one of them has he made the mistake of refining his 
subject. 


THE SEARCH FOR BOOKS 


The Student’s Guide to the Libraries of London. By R. A. 
Rye. University of London Press. 10s. 
An Introduction to Bibliography. By Ronatp B. McKrrrow. 


Oxford University Press. 18s. 
The Elements of Book Collecting. 
Mathews and Marrot. 8s. 6d. 


English Books, 1475-1900. By Cuartes J. Sawyer and F. J. 
Harvey Darton. Twovols. Sawyer. 42s. 


The Librarian of the University of London has done well 
to republish a revised and enlarged edition of his useful Guide 
to the Libraries of London. Those who are under the impression 
that London’s store of books is confined to the British Museum 


By Ioro A. Wit1iaMs. 


— 


and the London Library will be surprised at the wealth at 
literature hidden away in unexpected corners of this cj 

; : yu ine pecte e 1s City, Many 
of these libraries specialise, and an alphabetical list of the 
books they possess, providing also some information about 
their contents and of the conditions under which those contents 
can be examined, is extremely useful to research Students 
But it is not the research student only who is benefited, The 
love of books for themselves and the desire to know theiy 
history are common. Mr. McKerrow in his Introduction ty 
Bibliography appeals to the literary student. The making of 
the printed book, the technique of printing, the long histoy 
of book production since the fifteenth century, is describe 
in a manner not too erudite. His Introduction will appeal even 
to the collector whom Mr. McKerrow must be suspected o 
despising. 

The collector is no doubt mad, in the sense that he is a; 
one possessed. But he is by no means useless. He keeps alive 
the interest in books, and his reverence for them is the greatest 
encouragement to careful production. His activities hay 
preserved many rare works that would otherwise have bee 
lost, and the minute examination which is involved in his 
hobby has brought to light much that is interesting, not only 
about the books themselves, but about the people who wrote 
them. Mr. McKerrow’s book will be eagerly read by the 
collector. For, no less than the student, he must know the 
meaning of bibliographical terms, be able to detect the los 
of a half-title, and understand the difference between a second 
issue and a second edition. Signatures and catchwords, the 
mysterious difficulties of colophons and cancels, can only be 
ignored by the collector at the risk of being deceived, since 
his endeavour is to obtain his prize in perfect condition, in 
**mint state,” as the jargon of the booksellers goes. All those, 
whether they may call themselves students or collectors, who 
have been or wish to be entangled in the enchanting obscurities 
of book-lore, will appreciate the absorbing interest of the 
technical information provided by Mr. McKerrow, and they 
will be especially grateful for the appendix, in which is told 
the story of the great presses—Caxton, Aldine, Estiennes and 
Elzevir. 

Mr. Iolo Williams is known to all collectors for his admirable 
work in bibliography. The early part of his new book covers 
much of the same ground as that of Mr. McKerrow, but it is 
more elementary and addressed more frankly to the collector. 
The beginner in the study of books will find Mr. Williams a 
useful guide, and his suggestions for the foundation of a collection 
are stimulating. He cannot expect that the confirmed collector, 
inebriated by the exciting fumes of his literary intoxication, 
will follow him all the way. They will shake off the cold water 
that he throws upon them. No doubt he is right to advise 
the safe investment in established reputations, and to wam 
against the speculation in modern authors. But the collector 
who feels he has a flair for literature, a nose for the verdict of 
posterity, will continue to buy Mr. George Moore and to ignore 
Mr. D. H. Lawrence, or vice versa. Spotting ‘the doubtfuls” 
is more gratifying to the vanity as well as more lenient to the 
purse. Mr. Williams himself is attracted by the idea of collecting 
according to subject, and the value and interest of such self- 
imposed restriction cannot be denied; but his warnings will 
not deter a man who thinks he knows a good writer from 4 
bad one. 

Mr. Sawyer and Mr. Darton have written two excellent 
volumes on English books. They follow the history of English 
literature from the days of early printing down to Kipling, s0 
that the reader may learn not only what to buy, but also the 
price he is likely to have to pay. The bibliographical history 
of every masterpiece is fully described. Unfortunately a large 
proportion of the famous works of English literature is already 
either unobtainable or prohibitive in price, and for practical 
purposes it is only the very rich who will be able to make 
adequate use of this book. But in it accurate information 5 
so cunningly combined with amusing anecdote that collectors 
will forgive the authors for reminding them of so many treasures 
they are never likely to possess. 





GLASS AND GADGETS 


Iron and Brass Implements of the English House. By J.SEyYMOUB 
Linpsay. Medici Press. 25s. 

English and Irish Glass. By W. A. Tuorre. 
17s. 6d. 

The Industrial Arts. By Frepericx J. Grass. University of 
London Press. 12s. 

It is something of a paradox that among the domestic articles 
used by our immediate ancestors those which were made of 


Medici Press. 
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metal are relatively the scarcest. Yet the reason is not far to 
seek, for metal, unlike other materials, can be used again and 
again. During the decades 1850 to 1870, for instance, the 
destruction of domestic metal must have been incalculable ; 
for when the hirsute young men and becrinolined young women 
of that iconoclastic period set up housekeeping they made a 
clean sweep of the past and struck out for themselves, most 
amazingly ; so amazingly, indeed, that many of the things 
which they discarded as useless lumber now repose in the 
cabinets of collectors, are the cherished prizes of museums, 
or hang as ornaments in the modern home. Of course this 
destruction gave what escaped it the charm of rarity, but 
there are other charms than rarity in the comely metal appoint- 
ments of the old kitchen and parlour, which Mr. Lindsay 
describes and pictures so agreeably. Yet the rarity remains, 
and it would be easier for a collector to “‘ pick up”’ a fine specimen 
of sixteenth-century English glass, than to secure even at a 
fancy price a seventeenth-century curfew. 

Mr. Lindsay opens his survey of old English iron and brass 
implements of the kitchen and parlour with a consideration of 
the hearth, in which he shows us how the immemorial down- 
hearth, with its iron-dogs for carrying brands and spits, its 
fire-backs to save the brickwork from destruction and its 
swinging chimney crane with pothooks and hangers, gradually 
became the raised grate from which evolved the open kitchen 
range and the fireplaces which, much modified, are still found 
in our living rooms. We never, indeed, wander far from the 
hearth, for the implements described are mainly associated 
with indoors and concerned with fire either as heat or light. 
So we have legged cauldrons to stand over the embers or hanging 
cauldrons and kettles to be suspended over them ; spits of many 
kinds turned in many ways, by dogs, by hand, by twisted 
strings, by clockwork; plate-stands and plate-warmers and 
trivets; toasting-racks and forks; strange prototypes of 
our fire-irons, forks for turning logs, blow-pipes for rousing the 
smouldering embers, curfews for covering them, and tobacco- 
smokers’ tongs for lifting the glowing wood or coal; obsolete 
cooking instruments like flesh-hooks and wafering-irons ; 
goffering-irons for the frills of shirt fronts; lamps as old as 
Babylon ; rushlight holders and shades, candle moulds, boxes, 
stands and holders; hanging candelabra; tinder-boxes and 
flints and steels; lanterns for all purposes; tobacco-cutters 
and snuff-graters ; tobacco-stoppers and nutcrackers; cork- 
screws, table-vices, and warming-pans; all the metal miscellanea 
of the home, save, curiously enough, coal-scuttles. A most 
engaging record, enriched by the author’s excellent drawings, 
of which there are scores of plates. 

Unlike Mr. Lindsay, who is the first to deal with his subject 
as a whole, Mr. Thorpe comes to a well-documented subject ; 
nevertheless, collectors will welcome his admirable summary 
of the history and characteristics of English and Anglo-Irish 
glass during the various phases of its manufacture from the 
coming of the Venetian Verzelini and the French gentlemen glass- 
makers in the sixteenth century, to 1830 when Anglo-Irish 
cut-glass began to suffer from over-elaboration and loss of 
design. Mr. Thorpe writes specially for the tyro, his descriptions 
are models of clarity and conciseness, and his directions for 
accurate attribution and the avoidance of modern forgeries 
are precisely such as those starting a collection need. Mr. 
Thorpe has illustrated his text with sixty-one superb plates, 
reproductions of photographs. In the representation of glass 
photography is unsurpassed and probably unequalled, for, 
as will be seen in the plate showing a beer jug by George 
Ravenscroft, 1677-1681, where the characteristic defects of 
his lead glass are clearly seen, it gives the very texture of the 
metal. These plates cover the whole period, the specimens 
being taken from the national and distinguished private 
collections, and are most admirably printed. In the series 
we can watch the various foreign influences, Venetian, French 
and German, being modified and transmogrified till at last a 
style emerges that is peculiarly English—or should one say 
Anglo-Irish ? 

Mr. Glass’s book, though in quite a different category, is here 
in appropriate company. For his object is educational and his 
views on the value of educating the hand concurrently with the 
mind are inspired to a great extent by his admiration for handi- 
crafts and handicraftsmen. His present work is written for 
teachers, and gives them a series of articles on the various 
handicrafts, and at the same time indications of how a knowledge 
of these crafts can be turned to practical account in the school- 
room. The book is attractively written and illustrated, and 
its method is sound. 
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THE SPANISH NOVEL 


Pérez Galdés and the Spanish Novel of the Nineteenth Century, 
By L. B. Watton, M.A., B.Litt. Dent. 7s. 6d. 


From the European point of view Spain was extinguished 
during the nineteenth century, and no light burned in that 
confused and mysterious African corner of Europe until the 
‘generation of °98” lit their candles and preached Spain 
regenerated. The light opera Spain of Carmen and the abso. 
lutist Spain of Fernando VII. have given place in the 
European mind to the Spain of the now famous (and now aging) 
** generacion’”’ : Unamuno, Baroja, Maeztu, Azorin, Bueno and 
Ortega y Gasset. These names have become familiar to the 
intelligent foreigner. Modern Spanish literature has established 
its right to European status, and Mr. Walton’s book is written jn 
the belief that the time has come to stir up interest in one of the 
great masters of the “ generacion,” Don Benito Pérez Galdis, 
and to claim for the Spanish novel of the nineteenth century 
some of that attention which foreigners have hitherto reserved 
for the drama. 

We fear the Spanish novel of that period is too regional in its 
scope to interest any but students, though Alarcon’s Three 
Cornered Hat, with the aid of the opera and, latterly, Mr. Martin 
Armstrong’s translation, has made a place for itself. But if there 
is an exception it is Galdés. Azorin, who is the adroit chronicler 
of the ‘** generacion,” has written of Galdés that “ he helped to 
create a national consciousness; he made Spain live, its towns, 
its villages, its monuments and landscapes. ... . He revealed 
Spain to the Spanish.” Undoubtedly that amazing series of 
historical narratives, the forty-seven volumes of the Episodios 
Nacionales, created as if by magic a large reading public pas. 
sionately interested in their contemporary history. Un. 
doubtedly while fully recognising the initiatory work of Fernan 
Caballero and the vogue of Alarcon, ‘‘ to Galdés belongs the 
honour of ‘ creating ’ the modern Spanish novel in the full sense 
of the word,” as Mr. Walton says. In his thirty novels the 
national struggle between Catholic absolutism and Liberalism are 
mirrored. There is Galdés the traditionalist who hates the ultra- 
montanes, the liberal who loathes the mob, the Roman Catholic 
who abhors clericalism and has his doubts about marriage, the 
Christian who may have anticipated Freud, and the artist who, 
however, writes novels with a purpose. His method is didactic, 
He has the prolixity of Dickens and Balzac. His aim is to 
expose the national evils of religious fanaticism, laziness, 
nepotism, the excess of passion over will. 

We who are a complacent nation may well be amused by 
this passion for national salvation; but questions which we 
have long settled in our own minds are still subjects of lively 
controversy in the Spain of to-day. The blows Galdés struck 
at clericalism in the ’seventies in Dota Perfecta and Gloria, while 
they may seem but gentle buffets to us and even to Pio Baroja, 
his Nietzchean successor, still have their echo in Spanish intel- 
lectual life: only two years ago the Jesuits and the Liberals 
were at it, hammer and tongs, and Gloria was the subject. 

The significance of Galdés in European letters may be much 
below that of Balzac and Dickens, his masters (he stands pro- 
bably between them and Erckmann Chatrian), but in Spain his 
importance cannot be exaggerated. We are therefore grateful 
for Mr. Walton’s book, but we cannot suppress a regret that, in 
introducing Galdés te English readers, he should have limited 
himself to little more than the scope of a very thorough text- 
book. The analyses of the novels are most helpful. There is 4 
chronological table of works and a list of translations, Not an 
important fact is omitted ; but we are given the impression that 
Galdés is a most exciting novelist, without being made to feel 
that he is, as well, a most exciting Spaniard. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Chinese Puzzle. By Arruur Ransome, With a Preface by the 
Rt. Hon. D. Ltoyp GeorGeE, O.M., M.P. Allen and Unwin. 5s. 


Those who have read Mr. Ransome’s brilliant articles on China in 
the Manchester Guardian will expect to find the same high qualities 
in this book, and they will not be disappointed. It is the work of 
a master in journalism—vivid, bold, informative and clearly argued. 
The book is not a connected history, but a series of sketches of different 
aspects of the Nationalist movement, its policy, its problems and its 
personalities. The pictures of the chief figures in the revolution— 
Eugene Chen, Mrs. Sun Yat-Sen, Hsu Chien, Borodin, C.-C. Wu—- 
are extraordinarily good. Of the actual events touched on none are 
later than last spring ; but what has happened since then strengthens 
rather than weakens Mr. Ransome’s main thesis. That thesis 8 
that we must carry out the policy put forward by the British Govert- 
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ment more than a year ago, come to terms with the Kuomintang, 
and “by removing the counter-irritant of foreign privilege, force 
the Chinese to the exclusive consideration of their own problem.” 
And our task should be easier than when Mr. Ransome wrote ; for 
the Russians have shot their bolt, the ‘Communist danger,” always 
exaggerated, is now a patent illusion, and there are signs of a far 
more friendly attitude towards Great Britain. We may even be 
able, with a modicum of courage and common sense, to give positive, 
and not merely negative, help in the solution of the Chinese puzzle. 
The aim of the revolution, it is important to remember, is not simply 
to free China from the toils of the foreigner, but to get the war- 
jords out of the saddle. ‘‘Our struggle,” said Mr. Eugene Chen, 
“js against feudalism.” And the ‘“ Party” which the Bolsheviks 
taught the Cantonese to organise represents for all the thinking 
Nationalists the alternative to military despotism. The contest, 
therefore, Mr. Ransome insists, is only superficially between North 
and South; at bottom it is a fight for the supremacy of civil over 
nilitary government. The end of it is evidently not yet in sight, 
for the Kuomintang has many weaknesses; nor can we predict 
what kind of “‘ democracy ’? may emerge from its eventual victory. 
But that, after all, is the concern of the Chinese themselves. What 
the rest of us are concerned with is how to get peace and trade, and 
Mr. Ransome’s way seems the only possible way. 
Many Latitudes. By F. Tennyson Jesse. Heinemann. ‘7s. 6d. 
Although these short stories are of uneven merit none is without a 
certain agreeable twist of unusualness. The first, dealing with a case 
of piracy in a very modern setting, is the best, but in all there is to be 
discerned a sense of character, and in nearly all a pretty taste in the 
irony of circumstance. 


The Kiln. By Hatuiweix Surcuirre. Long. 7s. 6d. 


Mr, Sutcliffe appears to be writing stories according to a somewhat 
rigid formula. The dour moorland squire-farmer and his friends, the 
wicked interlopers, the rescued girl, the beautiful mad woman, the 
sagacious dogs, the honest outspoken servants, the crimes and the 
feuds, here they all are again in an atmosphere of romance so rugged 
that the happy ending sounds almost like the crack of doom, 


Blue Jungle. By Davip Catper Witson. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


Here is a capital story of business intrigue and stirring adventure 
in the Malay Peninsula. Whether such things as are here related 
could really happen is of little moment, for Mr. Wilson is a com- 
pelling story-teJler, who knows his business and his East, and {fills 
his melodrama with characters of flesh and blood. His Chinamen 
alone are worth the money. 


Claire and Circumstance. By E. Maria AtBaNneEs!I. Collins, 17s. 6d. 

If this story and those who figure in it smack of the marionettes, it 
is a practised hand that pulls the strings. Into a conventional middle- 
class entourage comes from a shady home a lovely clinging, selfish 
young woman, who sets everyone by the ears for the due tale of 
chapters and is then put back in the box till required again. Needless 
to say the performance takes place without a hitch or a thrill. 


A London Omnibus. Chatto and Windus. 2s. 6d. 


There are mary good points about this book, of which not least 
are the price and the modesty of the author. Some very well-known 
names have appeared on the title-page of anthologies, with only 
a brief introductory essay and a rather ordinary selection of pieces 
to justify them. A London Omnibus is well chosen; it has no 
need of a better introduction than this sentence of Sir Thomas 
Browne's set under the title: “ Look not for Whales in the Euxine 
Sea, or expect great matters where they are not to be found.” ‘here 
is, it is true, an incident from The Pickwick Papers which every one 
must know backwards; and “ Oranges and Lemons” is a part of 
our national upbringing. But the extracts from Defoe, Lamb, 
Evelyn, Pepys, Hazlitt, Blake, Thackeray, will be fresh to most 
people—and there is an end of the Whales. Several pieces from 
John Stow’s Survey of London (1603), Thomas Pennant’s Of London 
(1790) and Cruikshank’s Comic Almanac (1838) are delightful 
entertainment, in particular 4 Lament, by Tom Tug, which starts : 


Vell, blow me tight, but here’s a go, 


and this entry, which appears in the books of St. Giles’s parish, of 
a fine inflicted by the Puritans : 


1645. Recd. of Mrs. Thunder, by the hands of Francis Potter, 
for her being drunk, and swearing seaven oathes, £0 12 0. 


In the descriptions of Petticoat Lane, the Strand, old London 
Bridge, Bartholomew Fair, a Coronation at Westminster, a “‘ Grand 
Barmaid Show ” in the North Woolwich Gardens and a dozen more 
scenes of London there is the true spirit of the Cockney. 


The Two Mackenzies. By W. Perr Ripce. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Pett Ridge’s latest novel introduces us to a Cockney brother 
and sister, inheritors of an outfitting business carried on for them 
by an aunt, until they are of an age and willing to manage it them- 
selves. The girl has been repressed and is a quiet but self-reliant 
Cinderella. The boy has been spoiled, has had some sort of ‘college ” 
education, and is obviously a waster. The young people are devoted 
to each other in their detached Cockney way, and we watch the 





“THE ‘SELECTOR SUPER’ 
INCOMPARABLY THE BEST” 


In The New Statesman of August 20th, 1927, “ R.B.” 
writes :— 


66 HAVE been converted to the fascinating possibilities 
I of a good wireless set. The portable principle 
eliminates the outside aerial, and, what is far more 
important, it enables those members of a household 
who want to ‘turn on the wireless’ to do so without inflicting 
the ‘talks’ or the music upon other members who want to 
read or write or, perhaps, sleep. The set can be taken to the 
attic or the cellar or out into the garden. It will work equally 
well anywhere. 


“Of the sets that I have had an opportunity of testing the 
‘Selector Super’ is incomparably the best. Its performance 
is so wonderful and its tone so perfect that no one who can 
afford such a sum is likely to regret the expenditure. Its 
qualities illustrate the possibilities of ‘portable’ wireless more 
effectively than those of any other set I have yet tried. This 
set has seven valves. Nevertheless, you can pick it up easily 
in one hand and put it in your car, or in the train and take it, 
Ict us say, to Wiltshire. There, in your country cottage, you 
will, of course, get Daventry at full strength, and Bourne- 
mouth and Cardiff and Plymouth, and perhaps Birmingham 
and London and Cork. All these in daylight. After nightfall 
there are hardly any limits to what you can get. You can get 
a variety entertainment from Rome or Barcelona, or an opera 
from Madrid, or dance music from Dusseldorf (Langenberg) 
or Leipsic or Prague or Kénigsberg. These you can get on 
almost any night. On nights when the atmosphere is good 
you can get, they say, Moscow, or even Schenectady, in the 
United States. On this set I have got music from Madrid 
and Leipsic so loud that the volume had to be reduced, and 


— oe was loud enough for, say, a dancing hall with fifty 
couples,” 
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This is a seven-valve set 


THE “ SELECTOR SUPER.” 


par excellence on which 
over thirty stations can 
be received on the loud- 
speaker on any evening. 
Price 55 Gns. 


For further proof of the 
remarkable range of this set, 
please read the following:— 
28/1/28. Golders Green, N.W. 
“Your “*SELECTOR 
SUPER’ is in many respects 
a wonderful machine. At the 
moment (2 a.m.) it is stand- 
ing on my writing table, and 
I am listening to a perfectly 
intelligible * talk’ direct from 
Schenectady on the pros and 
cons of merican railroad 
consolidation. I find I can 
get re oy every 
night, ut not always very 0 Cation ™ ” 
clearly, ef course.” Selector Super. 


The ‘“‘ SELECTOR FIVE” gives equally splendid reception with 
a choice of alternative programmes. Price 32 Gns. 

The ‘‘ SELECTOR THREE ”’ is especially suited for reception of 
the local station, and like all “Selector” sets is built for the 
express purpose of doing justice to all song, speech and music 
broadcast. Price 18 Gns. 

















All “Selector” sets are entirely self-contained and portable. 


Prices quoted include Royalties Paid, and sets are ready for 
immediate use. 


OBTAINABLE FROM ALL STORES AND DEALERS. 


Write for Descriptive Leaflet NS/753. 


SELECTORS LIMITED, 


1, DOVER STREET LONDON, W. 1. 


Telephones: 


Regent 4771/2. 
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youth making mess after mess of his life, and the girl mounting 
higher and higher in her business world. The story is told in Mr. 
Pett Ridge’s best manner—the swift and crisp manner of his short 
stories—and sparkles with repartee ranging from the comic incon- 
sequence of the stupid Cockney to the ironic humour of the shrewd. 
The title implies, one supposes, that London sooner or later makes 
ail its denizens Londoners, come whence they may. 


Advice to a Daughter. 
£1 Is. ; 

The author of this book was Sir George Savile, Marquis of Halifax, 
statesman and man of letters, who guided the destinies of England 
throughout three reigns. ‘‘ The memory of Halifax is entitled in an 
especial manner to the protection of history,’ wrote Macaulay, 
pointing out that Halifax was the champion of moderation, and with 
moderation, order, at every dangerous juncture, whether against a 
seditious populace, a tyrannical government, a turbulent parliament, 
or one that was servile and weak, ‘‘ This was the course which con- 
temporaries, heated by passion and deluded by names and badges, 
might not unnaturally call fickle, but which deserves a very different 
name from the late justice of posterity.” ‘The advice was addressed 
to his daughter, Gertrude Pierrepont, who subsequently became the 
mother of a more famous moralist, Philip Stanhope, fourth Earl of 
Chesterfield, he who in the eyes of Dr. Johnson preached ‘‘ the morals 
of a whore and the manners of a dancing-master.” ‘lo the grand- 
father, Johnson could not have raised the same objections, for never 
was advice based on a more solid foundation of moral strength and 
social experience. It discloses all those qualities which Macaulay 
has so unsparingly praised in Halifax. Vertue and Good-sence, these 
are the aims of his discourse, with the emphasis, indeed, upon the 
second, for the first is contained in it. And never is the practical issue 
lost sight of. ‘This educational treatise wastes no space. It treats of 
religion : 

Some Ladies are so extreme stirring at Church that one would 
swear the Worm in their Conscience made them so unquiet ; 


By the Marquis or Harivax. Cayme Press. 


of husbands, drunken, ill-tempered, niggardly and idiotic; of children, 
servants, social manners, friendships and pride ; of vanity : 

The greatest part of her Fancy is laid out in chusing her Gown, 

as her Discretion is chiefly employ’d in not paying for it. 

Halifax would Lave his daughter be a woman of an essentially civilised 
and polife world, a creature to be respected and admired, for ‘‘ to be 
kindly used by the world is like a Glory about a Woman's Head,” 
while to be laughed at is her worst punishment this side of eternity. 
We writes in a witty, aphoristic style, never forced and never cynical. 
The Advice is a clear mirror, reflecting the virtues, frailties and absur- 
dities of the feminine England that he knew so well—and already one 
sees Millamant in sight, “ in full sail, her fan spread and her streamers 
out.” Save for the wood engravings, which accompany rather than 
adorn it, this is an extremely pleasant book. 


The Spanish Caravel. By Grratp Buuterr. Heinemann. 6s. 


It is easy to recall the world of our childhood, but difficult to recover 
our childish reactions to it ; hence it is without prejudice and subject 
to juvenile correction that we venture to acclaim Mr. Gerald Bullett’s 
adventure in fiction for children as the real thing. Anyway it seems 
the real thing, and precisely what four healthy children, aged from six 
to thirteen, might have constructed for themselves from the model of 
a Caravel in a bottle, and a pond in a brickfield with a tiny islet in the 
middle. The islet grows into a treasure-island, duly mapped, with 
creeks and palms and mountains and log-cabins and pirates and 
cannibals complete, reached by the happy quartette in an afternoon 
between lunch and tea, in the company of an Elizabethan seaman and 
aboard a Caravel captured from the Spaniards. It is a yarn that 
deserves to be submitted to the judgment of those for whom it is 
written. They will know at once if it is as good as we believe it to be. 


About Motoring 
HILLMAN CARS 
motor manu- 


YNICS often assume that the average 

C facturer is only out to make money; that it is 

indifferent to him whether he turns out ten Rolls- 
Royces a week or a thousand Fords a day, so long as the income 
tax people continue to take an increasing interest in his private 
affairs. It is quite true that ever since motoring became so 
devastatingly popular, the man who is by temperament an 
engineer bulks less and less large in the trade. Brains are 
more often prostituted than bodies, though the shame is sup- 
posed to be less. They are prostituted in politics, in journalism, 
and perhaps most of all in engineering. A clever engineer designs 
and manufactures a chassis which he hates, because he is paid to 
do so, and because Mrs. Engineer and the little Engineers 
: The motor trade tends to be increasingly dominated 


ee 


by persons who neither know nor care anything about motor cars 
or engineering. They would just as soon be directors of 
concerns producing boots, or ready-made Overcoats, or silk 
stockings. So long as their capital regularly earns a good fat 
dividend it is immaterial to them what commodities it jg 
used to produce. There are, however, still many personalities 
of a more interesting type in the industry. There are, incredible 
as it may sound to certain sceptics, men who genuinely wish 
to provide impecunious people with cheap and pleasant trans. 
port. There are engineers who take an honest technical pride 
in the motors which they design. 
* % * 

The Hillman Company are an old-fashioned family concer, 
They have never possessed the capital or the plant to manu. 
facture either mass production cars at the rate of one a minute 
or plutocratic vehicles at a figure which would entail supertax 
if it were an annual income. But they have always disposed 
of two or three engineers as clever as they were honest. Subject 
to the limitations of their plant and their capital, they have 
always tried to turn out the best possible car. They may have 
chafed under the limitations which tied them down to a 
moderate output of medium-priced cars—I do not know, 
But it has certainly been a fortunate limitation for their 
customers. In pre-war days some of the younger members 
of the staff grew restive. ‘They desired to excel in some public, 
unquestionable manner which no man should be able to 
challenge. They were turning out first-class family cars of a 
modest size, which could never satisfy such an ambition. It 

vas feared that these brains might depart elsewhere. So a 
wise managing director was guilty of an uncommercial action, 
His customers were totally uninterested in racing. But he 
allowed these young men to spend a certain amount of money 
on a racing car for Brooklands. They produced a slim little 
aluminium cigar, which accomplished perfectly incredible feats 
on the track, and opened the eyes of engineers of all nations 
as to what was possible. Then the war came. 

* * * 

When manufacture recommenced, the car of the moment was 
unquestionably a small touring car of 12-14 h.p., with a so-called 
‘‘all weather top.” Other people’s designs in this field were 
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FIVE HUNDRED 
INVESTMENTS IN ONE 


F YOU are a small investor, one bad 
investment means a serious loss to you. 
But if you had been able to make 500 
very small investments instead of one large 
one—then it would be of little consequence. 
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The principle of the First and Second Co- 
operative Investment Trusts is the spreading 

of risks. These Trusts are associations of iy 

small investors who have pooled their f 

resources. In this way they distribute § 

capital over many investments—obtain low N 

prices through large purchases—have a board i 
of experts to make the investments—are able 

to pay dividends of 7% per annum without f 

deduction of tax. N 

Complete information may be obtained by f 
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f First and Second 
Co-operative Investment Trusts, 
Broad Street House, 
London, E.C.2 
Please send me complete infor- 
mation about your Trusts, and 
list of investments held. 
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Votaries of good living praise 
DE RESZKE 


The Aristocrat of Cigarettes 


Y Tenor (Turkish) - 25 for 3/2 
Egyptian Blend - 20 for 2/- 
De Reszke Turks - 20 for 1]- 


American e 25 for 1/10 
American De Luxe - 25 for 2/- 


De Reszke Virginias 20 for 1]- 
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EACH YEAR 


We need 1,000,000 contributions of 


5/- Five" SHILLINGS. =>!” 


to provide and maintain the whole Life-Boat Service. 
Please send your 5/« to-day and be 
‘*ONE IN A MILLION.’’ 

The Institution is supported solely by voluntary contributions. 
YOUR 5/- WILL HELP US. 
OVER 61,000 LIVES SAVED. 
Will you give now, and remember the Life-Boats in your will? 


THE EARL OF HARROWBY, GEORGE IF. SHEE, M.A... 
Honorary Treusurer, Secretary. 
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ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BCAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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See this great new Triumph Super 
Seven. It is the car thousands have 
been waiting for. It embodies just 
that little extra comfort and room, 
just that little extra in performance, 
but what a world of difference. 
Popular Tourer: £149 10s. 
de Luxe: £167 10s. 
de Luxe: £167 10s. 
£187 10s. Coachbuilt Saloon: 
£192 10s. Write for Catalogue. 
Triumph Motor Cycles from £39 15s. 


Tourer 
Two-Seater 


Fabric Saloon: 


Triumph Motor Co., Ltd., 76, Priory St., Coventry. 











21 H.P. 6-cylinder Lanchester .Touring Car. 


Two Sizes 
of Lanchester Cars are built: A 40 h.p. 
6-cylinder Car with wheelbase of 
I1ft. Yins., or 12ft. 6ins., optional with- 
out extra charge; and a 2] h.p. 6-cylinder 
Car designed on similar lines. A full 
range of open and closed Bodies is avail- 
able for each model, and we shall be 
pleased to arrange trial runs at any time. 


Illustrated Catalogues on demand. 
Dunlop tyres standard. 


THE LANCHESTER MOTOR COMPANY, Ltd. 


Amourer Mills, 95 New Bond Street, 


88 Deansgate, 
Birmingham. London, W. 


Manchester. 


X MAXXRYT 


WN 





Engineering of the 


Highest Standard 
allied to fine Coachwork. 


N experience unparalleled in the history 
of the British Motor Industry is the 
foundation of the Lanchester Car. Trans- 

lated into practice this experience means: superior 
performance, utmost and enduring dependability, 
silence and safety. It means a simplicity of 
control, and a riding ease that takes fatigue out of 
the longest journey. It accounts for the surprising 
economy of operation and maintenance, and 
explains why the Lanchester is acknowledged to 
be the finest example of Automobile engineering 
in the World to-day. 
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frankly loathsome, with very few exceptions. The peg-in 
side curtains had a certain amount of shape as long as they 
were new; and the celluloid windows did not look very cloudy 
to an unobservant eye. But after a thousand miles or so 
these flimsily supported panels lolled drunkenly in all directions, 
and the windows were scratched and yellowed most abominably. 
Some careless designers even framed their windows with fat 
sections of tawdry-looking fabric, in dingy black or khaki. 
Hillman’s eyed these abortions, and shuddered. But they 
knew that at this date a timber-built saloon was out of place on 
a light car; it would sell, without a doubt, but how noisy and 
how shabby it would shortly become! So the staff did some 
hard thinking, and within twelve months they produced an 
all-weather top which was really a lovely job. To this day 
I consider it a far better purchase than any standard saloon, 
though it can hardly wear as long as a Weymann or an England 
or an all-steel saloon. Its celluloid was the stiffest and whitest 
ever used by a motor manufacturer. The framings of the 
windows were extremely narrow and rigid, and resembled 
ebony in their smooth black polish. Even an experienced 
eye could mistake it for a proper coach-built saloon, and an 
expensive model at that. But it was, of course, much lighter 
than any saloon of those days; moreover, it remained silent 
for two or three years; and cost very much less. 
** « * 


Only a woman ever chooses a car for the sake of its coach- 
work. The point is that if a factory can outclass practically 
every other plant in the world in respect of coachwork which 
they are ail alike producing, that factory disposes of brains. 
The deduction is justified in this case. The Hillman engines 
have always been wonders in their class. Many little engines 
produce lots of kick ; a few of them are dead smooth in their 
running ; fewer still can pull up a hill till the load has slowed 
them practically to a standstill; fewer still retain their virgin 
powers unaffected for a really lengthy mileage without incessant 
tinkering. But all these claims can fairly be advanced for the 
standard Hillman power unit. I ought to know, for I have 
owned three, each of which was bought anonymously through 
the ordinary channels. The journalist who goes to a factory 
office always gets a good car; but he does not always acquire 
accurate knowledge. As I view the Hillman, it is produced by 
individuals who say, ** We haven’t got facilities for outclassing 
Rolls-Royce, or putting the wind up Morris; but we’ll never 
make anything we should be ashamed of.’ No bad slogan ; 
and, therefore, no bad car. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


AMBLING still continues in the share markets, but with 
perhaps somewhat less intensity, and it is possible 
to discern some tendency towards buying some of the 

more solid and proved type of shares such as British American 
Tobacco. Foreign bonds are well maintained, and the slightly 
better feeling with regard to China finds reflection in the 
quotations of some of the loans of that country. There is a 
steady demand for Peruvian Corporation 5 per cent. Preference, 
on the feeling that that country’s position is much improved 
through its ability to float 6} per cent. loans in New York 
wherewith to pay off its 7} per cent. and 8 per cent. bonds. 
There is talk of the country adopting the gold standard. In 
any case the receipts of the Peruvian Corporation show good 
expansion, and it is quite likely that the full 5 per cent. will 
be paid in respect of the current year. The stock was recom- 
mended in these notes on June 11th, at 48}. Holders have 
meanwhile received 4} per cent. and the present price is 56}, 
at which it is, in my opinion, still worth buying ‘ for mixing 
purposes.” Holders of Argentine rails may be well content with 
the crop reports which indicate record traffics later on for the 
companies ; the elections, however, take place in Argentina this 
year where, as in several European countries, a further trend 
to the Left is anticipated. This should act as a deterrent upon 
pushing up Argentine rails too much. In fact, the current year 
will witness several general elections throughout Europe, and 
investors who take alarm at the prospect of more advanced 
elements being in control had better give effect to their views 
by selling French, German, and even British and Argentine 
securities and placing their money in countries like Italy, Spain 
and Russia! I am told that the diamond position in South 
Africa has improved considerably, and the rise in the market 
price of large stones tends to confirm this view. Rubber 
is still “in the dumps,” and there is not much activity in tea 


——, 


shares. ‘Tin shares are depressed while copper shares, follo 
America’s lead, are very firm. 
* * # 

The rise in copper may well direct attention to the 7} per cent. 
Debenture of the Indian Copper Corporation on account of jt, 
conversion right. This company has developed large op 
reserves, and in order to equip the mine with the necessgy 
power, smelting plant, etc., the company, a year ago, isgue 
£350,000 of 7} per cent. Debentures at 98. The issue came oy 
at an unfavourable moment and underwriters were landed with 
something like 90 per cent. It was possible, therefore, to pic 
up the Debenture at one time as low as 88, at which it was (fq 
the first time) strongly recommended in these notes on April 16th 
last. The Debenture carries the right to exchange up to the 
end of 1980 at the rate of 875 shares of 2s. each for £1 
Debenture. The plant is now being erected and production js 
expected to start this summer. ‘The share capital of the coy. 
pany is £214,420, and the company’s 2s. shares have risen during 
the past few weeks from Is. 10d. to 2s. 4d., so that even if the 
Debentures were quoted at 100, the conversion right would hay 
a value. The Debenture is, however, obtainable at abou 
95 and as a semi-speculative investment, yielding nearly 8 pe 
cent. with good chances of capital appreciation owing to the 
conversion right, it is well worthy of attention. The Debentur 
is issued in units of £100 only. 

The offer for sale at 25s. each of 3,400,000 5s. Ordinary shares 
of the International Tea Company’s Stores was immediately 
oversubscribed, and is noteworthy both on account of the 
magnitude of the operation and the nature of the undertaking, 
The company has recently acquired a controlling interest in the 
Star Tea Company (which includes Pegrams and Ridgways), 
and Kearley & Tonge and now constitutes probably the most 
complete organisation in the country, outside the co-operative 
movement, for the import, manufacture, and distribution of 
tea, groceries and provisions of every description. It owns or 
controls 958 shops, two factories and bakeries, and _ seven 
warehouses. I believe it is correct to state that the number of 
co-operative distributive societies is in the neighbourhood of 
1,200, so that this new combination still falls short of the 
co-operative movement in the number of shops. At the same 
time, the merger, like the recent establishment of a community 
of interests between the Maypole Dairy and the Home and 
Colonial Stores, shows that the multiple shops in the grocery 
and provision trade are organising themselves to compete with 
the Co-operative Stores ; and this without reference to the still 
larger number of shops controlled indirectly by that great 
recently-created combine, the Margarine Union and the associated 
Dutch company, Margarine Unie, which is now responsible 
for no less than 80 per cent. of the requirements of Europe 
(including Great Britain) in margarine. 
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Assets Claims Paid 
£11,000,000. £30,000,000 





BY APPOINTMENT, 


GENERAL 
ACCIDENT FIRE & LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION LTD. 
ESTABLISHED 1885. 








ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 











Chief Offices: 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH, SCOTLAND. 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Director and General Manager: 
F. NORIE-MILLER, Esg., J.P. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





LLOYDS BANK 





STRONG LIQUID POSITION—ASSISTANCE TO TRADE AND INDUSTRY. 





CONCILIATORY ATTITUDE OF LABOUR. 





SIR AUSTIN 


HARRIS’S INTERESTING SURVEY. 





The general meeting of Lloyds Bank, Ltd., was held on February 3 
at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C. 

In the absence of Mr. J. Beaumont Pease, Chairman, abroad, Sir 
Austin E. Harris, K.B.E. (the deputy-chairman), presided. 

The auditors’ report having been read by Sir Gilbert Garnsey, 
..B.E. 

The ‘deputy-chairman, in moving the adoption of the directors’ 
report, dealt with the amplified items and new headings in the balance 
sheet and said, in part :— 

Bank premises, after we have written them down by the {250,000 
allocated for this purpose out of the profits of the year, show a small 
decrease of £19,000, and I would remind you that it is not our intention 
to allow any part of the cost of rebuilding our new head office to 
fall on this item, provision having been made for this anticipated 
expenditure several years ago. (Hear, hear.) 

PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT. 

The past year has been a difficult one from a banking standpoint. 
The ill-effects of the coal stoppage have proved to be prolonged and 
far-reaching, and we have not seen the end of them yet. The rate 
of interest earned on overdrafts has fallen in consequence of the lower 
average Bank Rate, while the rates for bills have also been lower. 
In view of these difficulties, to which the reduced profits shown by 
neatly all the banks bear witness, you may regard it as not unsatis- 
factory that we are able to show you a reduction of no more than 
{47,908 in the profits of the year. 

Nevertheless, the bank has continued to make steady progress 
during the year, which is particularly marked in the growth of our 
total deposits from £346 millions to £357 millions, the highest figure 
we have ever recorded. As a result of our carefully considered policy 
of steady expansion the number of our branches and customers 
continues to increase year by year. Many of the new offices opened 
during the past year are sub-branches designed to afford banking 
facilities in places where hitherto they had not been available, and it 
cannot be too widely known that, though a current or deposit account 
may not be required, a savings bank account may be opened at 
any branch of our bank, in which savings from one shilling to an 
unlimited amount may be deposited at interest. We spare no 
efort to reduce the ratio of our working expenses by continually 
improving our organisation and by the introduction of labour- 
saving devices wherever possible. 

The net profit brought in, after making provision for rebate, 
income-tax, all bad and doubtful debts and other contingencies, 
amounts to {2,475,674. We have set aside {250,000 to bank premises 
account, £300,000 to staff superannuation fund, and propose, subject 
to your approval, to pay a final dividend at the same rate as last year. 
We shall then have £485,780 left over to carry forward, which is £48,212 
less than the amount brought in. This reduction of our carry-forward 
is of no significance. We could quite as well have shown a small 
increase if we had chosen to reduce our allocations. 

GENERAL TRADE CONDITIONS. 

When we consider the causes of the continued depression in certain 
of our most important industries it is obvious that, where the influences 
that have contributed to this state of affairs are so numerous and 
complex, the remedy for our difficulties is not likely to be a simple 
one. It must be recognised, too, that many of the hindrances to our 
trade are of such a nature that their removal must of necessity be slow. 
Time is required to restore to impoverished countries their former 
purchasing power. We cannot instantly pull down the tariff walls 
behind which industries are being fostered to compete with our own. 
Even in these directions, however, we can make our influence felt 
through the medium of such agencies as the Economic Conference at 
Geneva, and no one who has studied the industrial difficulties of the 
post-war period can have failed to notice how, one by one, obstacles 
which formerly seemed to stand in the way of a return to prosperity 
are being removed from our path. (Hear, hear.) 

In finance, for instance, the balancing of our National Budget and 
the funding of our external debt paved the way to our return to the 
gold standard and the restitution of our financial prestige, with all the 
manifold advantages to trade which flow from a sound system of 
currency and banking. 

BENEFITS OF A SOUND MONETARY POLIcy. 
_ The wisdom of our adherence to the strictest principles of finance 
s reflected in the comparative steadiness of the price level during the 
past year. By a wise and sympathetic understanding of the credit 
Tequirements of the moment, the Bank of England has steered a safe 
course between the whirlpools of monetary inflation and credit 
testriction: disturbances due to the movement of gold have been 
minumised, a much steadier level of prices has been maintained, and 
itis evident from the increased supply of bank money during recent 
nonths that the signs and requirements of a revival in trade have not 
€n overlooked. 

hen we have seen a steady diminution of the evil effects of widely 

Uctuating exchanges, as other countries have followed our lead and 
stabilised their currencies by a return to a gold basis or by other 
Means, So long as these currencies were depreciating, every fall in 


their value operated as the equivalent of a bounty on exports from the 
country in question, with the consequent invasion of our home as well 
as our foreign markets, and demands by our manufacturers for a 
safeguarding duty. This form of competition is to-day losing much of 
its force. 

TAXATION. 

The great burden of taxation still maintains its heavy pressure 
on the trade of the country. It is a thankless task offering advice 
and receiving only pledges in exchange; nevertheless it must be 
repeated that a far stricter economy of expenditure in every depart- 
ment of national and local government is one of the most urgent needs 
of the day. (Hear, hear.) The high level of rates and taxes in this 
country is undoubtedly a serious handicap to our national industries— 
(hear, hear)—and unless the load can be lightened it must tend to 
retard any general revival of trade. 


COAL. 

When we turn to industrial conditions at home, the coal trade is 
perhaps the most depressing branch of industry which confronts the 
country to-day, and, except in the case of a few modern installations, 
is being carried on without profit. With increased efficiency, more 
economic administration, and perhaps grouping, with further progress 
in the extraction and adaptation of by-products, and with the possible 
closing of old-fashioned and unremunerative pits, there is always reason 
to hope that the ingenuity of those who conduct this trade, and have 
conducted it successfully for generations, will have its reward in the 
end—(hear, hear)—and that a prosperity reminiscent of the past 
will spring up again to the benefit of the country and the workmen. 
But we must not lose sight of the changed conditions; a much 
higher standard of living is demanded, not only by the workmen 
employed, but by their many sympathisers, and it is realised by 
the industry that this condition will have to form part of any return 
to prosperity. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The present position of the great agricultural industry of this 
country calls for most careful examination and consideration. Various 
remedies have been suggested, and the matter is, we know, very 
much in the minds of the Government and of the National Farmers’ 
Union, who are making every possible endeavour to frame measures 
which will help and benefit the farmer. Meanwhile the policy of our 
bank is to be as helpful as possible to this valuable section of our 
customers, and by the exercise of patience and consideration to give all 
the assistance in our power. We are lending at the present time 
over {18} millions to the agricultural industry, and our experience in 
this line of business continues to be uniformly satisfactory. (Hear, 


‘ hear.) 


TEXTILES. 

In speaking of the cotton industry I cannot say much that is 
cheerful. The serious interruption of our China trade, and the 
growing determination and ability of India to supply her own needs, 
have added to the difficulties of the past year, and other countries 
which were formerly large purchasers of our goods are still suffering 
from the effects of the war. At the same time I believe—and this 
opinion is shared by many of those in a position to judge—that, 
out of the very trying periods through which these industries are now 
passing, there will arise conditions of increased efficiency and economy 
which may go far to make for improved trade, and ultimately recom- 
pense both capital and labour for the trials from which they are 
now suffering. I am pleased to say that signs of improvement are not 
wanting since the turn of the year. : : 

The position in the wool textile industry is now dominated by the 
high price of the raw material. Here also the problem of adjusting 
production to remaining markets calls for reflection. Spinners are 
better employed, and there has been a distinct improvement in the 
fine worsted trade. 


INDUSTRIAL OUTLOOK—LABOUR’S GOOD WILL. 

In reviewing the general conditions of industry and trade, two 
features of a very gratifying nature stand out as beacons of encourage- 
ment and hope; one is a marked decrease in the numbers of 
unemployed, and the other is a comparative freedom during the past 
twelve months from serious labour disputes and strikes. (Hear, hear.) 
I think it is becoming recognised that a greater feeling of mutual 
confidence is growing between employers and employed, to the 
great advantage and benefit of both. 


ENCOURAGING PROSPECTS. 

On the whole, the new year has opened with encouraging prospects. 
Before we meet again the country will have passed through a General 
Election, or be face to face with one. What the results may be no one 
can foretell, but I refuse to believe that the policy of any party which 
mav receive the confidence of the country will do anything to darken 
what appears to be the promising dawn of a new era of confidence and 
prosperity. (Loud applause.) ; ; ; 

The report having been adopted the proceedings terminated with 
votes of thanks to directors, general managers and staff. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





THE GAS LIGHT AND COKE 
COMPANY 


Continued Expansion of the Undertaking 
RECORD OUTPUT 
Substantial Advance in Revenue 
SIR DAVID MILNE-WATSON’S REVIEW 


The two hundred and twenty-first Ordinary General Meeting of 
the proprietors of The Gas Licht and Coke Company was held at the 
chief office of the company, Horseferry Road, Westminster, on 
February 3rd. Sir David Milne- Watson, LL.D., D.L. (the Governor 
of the company) presided. The Secretary, Mr. W. L. Galbraith, 
read the notice convening the meeting. The Report and Accounts 
were taken as read. The Chairman said: 

During the year we have spent £68,000 on land, £81,000 on extension 
of works, £354,000 on additional mains and service pipes, £72,000 
on meters and {169,000 on stoves, totalling £744,000. There is a 
credit of £6,000 for the sale of surplus land, {10,000 as representing 
the amount written off plant, and £79,000 for depreciation of stoves, 
in all £95,000. There has, therefore, been a net increase of £649,000 
in the capital expenditure. 

DEVELOPMENT EXPENDITURE. 

The largest expenditure, £354,000, has been on additional mains 
and service pipes, in connection with the development of our district 
and with the provision of the means whereby a satisfactory and 
adequate supply of gas may be given in every case. 

The expenditure on meters and stoves is evidence of the increase 
in the demand for gas and a hopeful sign for the continued prosperity 
of the company. 


AFTERMATH OF THE COAL, STOPPAGE. 

When we met last year we were still under the shadow of the 
coal stoppage, and the revenue accounts for 1927, as in 1926, reflect 
the calamitous effect of that unfortunate occurrence. We spent 
as much as £4,093,000 on coal this year, which is £170,000 more than 
in the previous year, due to the fact that we had to work off our 
commitments with regard to high-priced coal remaining as an aftermath 
of the stoppage, and to the fact that we returned to our normal 
practice with regard to the percentage of coal gas made, thereby 
using a larger quantity of coal by some 460,000 tons. The reverse 
of this is seen in the item for oil, on which we spent £225,000 less, 
having used 13 million gallons less than in 1926; and in a saving 
of over 100,000 tons of coke and breeze used in the making of water gas. 

Cost OF MODERNISING DISTRIBUTION PLANT. 
Under distribution, you will notice an increased expenditure of 


£337,000. This has been largely caused by the acceleration of our 
policy of bringing our distribution plant and apparatus up to date. 


These are the only items on the debit side to which I need make , 


special reference, except to draw attention to the fact that we have 
now finished with the cost incurred through the amalgamation with 
the Brentford Company as the balance, viz: £112,000, has been 
debited against the revenue for the year. 


INCREASED REVENUE. 

Coming now to the credit side, there has been an increase in the 
revenue from gas over the previous year of £557,000. This is due 
partly to increased price and partly to an increase in business. The 
rentals of meters and stoves show a satisfactory increase of £60,000, 
due to additions to the number of appliances on hire. This, inci- 
dentally, provides the best evidence of the increased popularity of gas. 

With regard to Residuals, Coke shows a decrease of £267,000 and 
Breeze £70,000. These decreases follow upon the fall in the price of 
coal. On the other hand, Tar and its products and Ammoniacal 
Liquor show an increase of £218,000, 


TAR FOR ROADS. 

To encourage the use of tar for road making and ensure that tar 
of a suitable quality is supplied throughout the country, the British 
Road Tar Association has been formed and we have become members. 
It is hoped that in due course all makers of tar and all tar distillers 
will join the Association. 

REDUCTIONS IN THE PRICE OF GAS. 

The price of gas was reduced three times during the year, namely, 
from 11.6d. per therm to 10.2d., 9.4d. and 9d. ‘This was made possible 
by the fall in the price of coal which followed the termination of the 
coal stoppage. We have now been able to announce a further reduc- 
tion in the price of gas from od. to 8.6d. per therm. ‘This is equal 
to the lowest figure charged since the War. ‘These reductions in price 
have been greatly appreciated by our consumers. 

Some criticism was directed in the early part of the year to the 
price we were then charging for gas, but, as I told you when we met 
last year, it was, in our opinion, right that the people who were then 
using the gas should pay for the coal which had to be bought at such a 
high price in order to keep them supplied, rather than to pass the 
burden on to future consumers. 

The result of the year’s trading has been a credit balance of 
£1,737,000 transferred from Revenue to Profit and Loss, as against a 
balance of £1,337,000 last year. This balance, after the interest on 


i, 


borrowed money and the dividends for the June half-year hay, 
debited, leaves a sum of £744,000. ‘This sum is sufficient to 
us to declare the usual dividends on the Preference Stock and 
mum Stock and a dividend at the rate of £5 1s. 4d. per cent. per ann 

on the Ordinary Stock. ‘This, together with the necessary contributie 
of {20,000 to the Redemption Fund, will absorb £623,000, and ee 
£121,000 to be carried forward—an increase of £57,000 on the amo “ 
brought forward from the year 1926. - 
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ADDITIONAL SHOWROOMS. 

We have continued our policy of providing Showrooms for the 
convenience of our consumers on suitable sites in all the Principal 
centres in our area, and during the past year have opened new Show. 
rooms at Woodford, Hampstead and Kilburn. 

We have also acquired sites for further additional showrooms as we 
believe that the right thing to do is to bring gas to the notice of the 
public in an attractive form, and this can only be done by Practical 
demonstration and advertisement in all parts of the district, 





ADDITIONAL MANUFACTURING PLANT. 

With regard to the Works, large sums of money have been spent 
during the year on reconstructing existing carbonising plants in order 
to make them capable of meeting the increased demand for gas, W; 
have also acquired two new up-river steamers, which will greatly reduce 
the cost of the transport of coal to our works at Fulham. You yil] 
be glad to hear that the new unloading plant at Beckton which was 
opened by Their Majesties the King and Queen in 1926 is working 
most satisfactorily. 

AN EXPERIMENT IN LOW TEMPERATURE CARBONISATION, 

A great deal has been heard about Low Temperature Carbonisation, 
We were approached by the Government some time ago as to whether 
we would put up a Low Temperature plant at our works. We 
hesitated, as we were not convinced that this method of carbonising 
coal was commercially sound as far as a gas undertaking was con. 
cerned and therefore did not think it right to risk money in this 
experiment. However, after protracted negotiations, we came to 
an arrangement by which we are to put up a plant at our Richmond 
Works, the Government advancing £100,000 towards the cost. We 
have cleared the site and started erecting the plant and hope to 
get it to work in a few months. This experiment should prove 
most interesting and enable the Government and ourselves to form 
some idea as to the commercial value of this process of carbonisation. 


THE RECENT THAMES FI,OODS. 

During the recent terrible flood in London we had a very trying 
experience. These offices were flooded, as also were our works at 
Nine Elms, Fulham, Bromley, Brentford and Beckton. The greatest 
damage was done at Nine Elms, where we had two feet of water 
all over the works, completely putting a stop to the making of gas 
for four days, while the mains became waterlogged and no gas could 
be got away. Considerable difficulty was also experienced by the 
Distribution and Gas Sales Departments on the districts affected. 
The thanks of the Directors are due to everyone for the splendid 
way in which they acted on this occasion, keeping their heads under 
very trying circumstances and thereby avoiding what might otherwise 
have been a most serious disaster. The whole staff acted in a splendid 
way in the emergency. I deeply regret to say that out of the 
fourteen victims the two young men who lost their lives were both 
of them employees of the Company, and our sincere sympathy goes 
out to their relatives and friends in their loss. The Company have 
subscribed to the funds for the relief of the sufferers and the Company's 
Sports Association voluntarily raised nearly £300, which is being 
handed over to the Distress Funds. 


STRIKING INCREASE IN BUSINESS—RECORD OUTPUT. 





With regard to the Company’s business, it is a great satisfaction 
that it continues to show expansion in face of the unparalleled com- 
petition from electricity, oil, etc. Few people realise what a 3 pet 
cent. increase means in a company of this size. It is, in fact, equal 
to the addition of a town as large as Bath, Reading or Southampton. 

As further evidence of the vitality of our business, you will be 
interested to hear that on December 20th we had a record day's 
output. We sent out 226 million cubic feet of gas, which was 7 pet 
cent. greater than any previous day’s record. 


THE PRICE OF THE COMPANY’S ORDINARY STOCK. 

No doubt some of you have seen references in the financial and 
other papers recently to the quotation of the Company's ordinary 
stock on the Stock Exchange. In our Act of 1926 we took power 
to alter the limit of £5, which for many years had been the lowest 
multiple of stock which could at any time be purchased or sold, to 
a limit of {1. We considered that it would add greatly to the 
popularity of our stock, especially among investors who had only 
small sums available for investment, and that it would especially 
benefit our co-partners. It made it possible for the bonus granted 
to them to be invested more or less to its full amount instead . 
only in multiples of £5. Following upon this, it seemed a natura 
sequence for the Company’s stock on the market to be quoted 5 
its price per {1 rather than per {100 of stock. No doubt we . 
have up to the present been accustomed to think of the value 0 
this Company’s stock in terms of so much per cent., but such a — 
of expression does not easily convey to small investors the cost 7 
an amount of stock such as £3, £11 or £21, as the case may be, a 
it was felt that the change would be of distinct advantage to the 
small and of no disadvantage to the large investor. ont 

The change will take place on Monday next and we have De® 
advised that it will tend to improve the value of the Company® 
stock. 

CO-OPERATION BETWEEN CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 

Great prominence has been lately given to the question of co- 

operation between capital and labour. We all know that this country 
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has been going through a period of unexampled depression. This 
is due to a variety of causes which it is not my intention to discuss 
at length to-day. One of these causes, however, has been the lack 
of understanding and goodwill on the part of the two parties chiefly 
interested in the welfare of industry, namely, the employers and 
the workers. There is no doubt that for many years past there has 
heen a great deal of friction and conflict between large bodies on 
poth sides, and this has been a cause of many of our troubles. A 
house divided against itself cannot stand, nor can any industry 
gourish in an atmosphere of conflict. At the present time, an effort 
is being made to bring about a better understanding between the 
two parties, for after all is said and done, it is by industry that both 
jive and it is therefore to their mutual interest that industry should 
prosper. If the conferences which are about to take place lead 
to a better understanding by each of the other’s point of view they 
will have achieved great good, even if it is not easy or not possible 
to settle immediately many of the difficult questions which have 
to be solved. It must always be remembered that no two industries 
are exactly alike and that their work may have to be carried on 
in quite different ways. The problems facing an exporting industry 
ate entirely different from those facing industries whose field is in 
the home market. It is, therefore, impossible to adopt hard-and- 
fast rules which would apply to all industries in this country, and 
jn the long run each industry must put its own house in order, and 
itis the duty of individual industries and their federations to arrange 
matters amongst themselves. But, as I said before, something will 
have been gained if those who occupy important positions in industry 
(either as directors or Labour leaders) meet and discuss the problems 
which are connected with the conduct of industry and get to know 
each other’s views and appreciate each other’s difficulties. What 
is wanted is greater candour, the removal of suspicion and mistrust 
and in their place the establishment of goodwill and mutual under- 
standing. In certain industries, notably in the gas industry, great 
progress has already been made in this direction, and I notice with 
interest endeavours being made in other quarters in order to obtain 
the same results and by very much the same methods. Co-partnership, 
for example, has been in existence in this Company for eighteen or 
nineteen years, having been adopted in the year 1909. ‘To-day 
our co-partners hold £750,000 of the Ordinary stock of the Company 
and no less than {880,000 of stock has at one time or another been 
allotted through this means. 


CO-OPERATION BETWEEN INDUSTRY AND SCIENCE. 

Much also has recently been made of union between Industry and 

Science. I would like to point out that the Gas Industry has for 
many years had a working arrangement with Leeds University, who 
investigate problems connected with gas, greatly to the advantage of 
the Industry. We, as a company, have also within the last few 
years established relationship with the Imperial College, Kensington, 
who are also engaged on certain gas investigations. This shows 
that the Gas Industry has long realised the benefit of co-relating 
Science and Industry and we are particularly glad to learn that other 
industries are following suit. 
_ There is one other matter to which reference ought to be made. 
itis the need for amending Gas Legislation which will free the industry 
from many of the restrictions which to-day hamper its operations. The 
Government, recognizing the importance of the question, has referred 
the whole subject to the National Fuel and Power Committee. As 
soon as this body has reported, I trust that the Government will see 
its way to introduce a measure giving effect to the proposals at the 
eatliest moment possible. 

I should like to say a word in tribute to the excellent work which 
has been done by the staff of the company, officers and men alike, 
during the past year. I can speak with assurance, and I have long 
experience, of the splendid loyalty which animates them. No com- 
pany, I am sure, have a better body of officers and men working for 
them, and that is perhaps the best guarantee there is for the future 
Prosperity of the company in which we are all interested, whether 
as shareholders, managers, employees or customers. 

The reports and accounts were adopted. 

At a subsequent extraordinary meeting sanction was given to the 
creation and issue of new capital. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
MARY CULPIN, L.R.A.M., Stuttgart, R.A.M., Mattlay School, 


= lessons in Pianoforte and Ensemble playing.—19 Brentmead Place, 
mW, 2%. 








Speedwell 1997. 








ECHSTEIN baby grand for sale, 5 ft. 6 in. ; Model L three legs, 

mahogany case; purchased new last June; owner leaving London; view by 

q appointment; no dealers; £170 or near,—Box 381, NEW STATESMAN, 10 
reat Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, 


Write OSBoRNES, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 





from 2 gns.— 





RB4L HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. Patterns free 


on stating shades desired.—JamEs St. TWEED DEpPot, 104 Stornoway, N.B. 





WANTED, NEw STATESMAN back numbers 16, 28, 44, 45, 84, 443, 
tg 564.—PUBLISHER, NEW STATESMAN, Io Great Queen Street, London, 
UMMED wrappers for forwarding THE NEW STATESMAN to your 
friends. 1s, for 50, post free.—Apply, the PUBLISHER, NEW STATESMAN, 10 
Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


CAR FOR SALE 
VICK SALOON, 4 seater and dickey, perfect running order and 


body in excellent condition. Ideal Town Car. 3 new tyres, new accumulator. 
waite Sound bargain £75. Seen London by appointment. Phone Speedwell 2633 or 
Box 374, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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CONCERTS 
THE BACH CANTATA CLUB. 
FIRST CONCERT, 1928. 


ST. MARGARET’S CHURCH, WESTMINSTER, 


at 8.15, 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 

A complete Service as for Quinquagesima Sunday, being exactly similar in Liturgy 
and music to that used at the Thomaskirche during Bach’s Cantorate. 

Sermon by the RIGHT REV, the LORD BISHOP F, M. TAYLOR, 

MARY MORRIS. 
Soloists < TOM PURVIS. 
JOSEPH FARRINGTON, 
Organ HERBERT DAWSON. 

A subscription of £1 4s. (including tax) entitles the payer to membership of the Club, 
and to one (transferable) ticket for five concerts. A subscription of £2 2s, (including 
tax) entitles the payer to membership of the Club, and to two (transferable) tickets 
for five concerts. 

The scale for similar privileges is :— 





£3 0 0 including 3 tickets 
£3 17 6 ax 4 tickets For five 
£4 15 oO and 5 tickets Concerts 
£5 12 6 membership 6 tickets 


The sixth concert (the B minor Mass, in St. Margaret’s, Westminster) will be open 
to all purchasers of tickets at 5s. 9d. each (including tax), obtainable only in advance 
from the Secretary. Single tickets for the other five concerts may be obtained through 
members only upon application in advance to the Secretary, price 5s. each, No 
tickets will be sold at the doors, 

Full prospectus and programme may be had on application to Mr. HUBERT J. 
Foss, Oxford University Press, Amen House, Warwick Square, E.C. 4. 


ART GALLERIES 
ICKERT.—EXHIBITION of PAINTINGS from 1890 to 1928 


(including a new Portrait of Rt. Hon. WinsToON CHURCHILL).—SAVILE GALLERY 
Ltv., 7 Stratford Place, Oxford Street, W.1. Daily ro—6. Admission an 


Catalogue free. 
LECTURES 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Lecture on ‘‘ THE PROTECTION OF COMMERCE IN WAR ”’ 
will be given by VICE-ADMIRAL SIR RICHARD WEBB, K.C.M.G., 
C.B., President of the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, at KING’S 
COLLEGE (Strand, W.C. 2), on THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 23rd, 
at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be taken by Mr. Percy Mackinnon 
(Chairman of Lloyd’s). ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, 
Academic Registrar. 
OCIETY OF FRIENDS (Quakers), Friends House, Euston Road, 
N.W. 1.—Sunday next at 6.30 p.m. “ Friends’ Outlook on the Social 
Problem.” Speaker, C. Roden Buxton. 


THEATRE 


(Sloane 5137). Evgs. 8.30. Mats. Thurs., Sat., 2.30. 


Barry Jackson presents Shakespeare's 
MACBETH (In Modern Dress). 


FOR FOUR WEEKS ONLY. 
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Small Advertisements in 
THE NEw STATESMAN 


form an inexpensive medium of exchange at the 
constant service of all readers. It is estimated that 
at least 40,000 men and women read each issue of 
THE NEW STATESMAN, and for a few 
shillings readers can gain wide publicity for their 
small announcements. Here is a list of some of the 
classifications which suggest themselves :— 


HOUSE PROPERTY TO BE SOLD, LET OR 
WANTED. 


TRAVEL ANNOUNCEMENTS, HOTELS AND 
BOARDING ESTABLISHMENTS. 
ART EXHIBITIONS, LECTURES, MEETINGs, ‘ 


CONCERTS, THEATRES. 
APPOINTMENTS, VACANT AND WANTED. 
EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLASTIC 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

CHARITIES AND APPEALS. 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, 
MOTOR-CARS FOR SALE, HIRE OR WANTED. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES FOR SALE OR 
WANTED. 


The charges for classified advertisements are as follows: 
(Minimum Two Lines) 1s, 9d. per line per insertion (a line 
averages about nine words). Series Rates: per line per inser- 
tion 1s. 6d. for 13, 1s. 4d. for 26, or 1s. 2d. for 52 insertions, 
Box Numbers should include one line for the office address, 





Please address all communications to The Manager, New 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED 


a, 


SCHOOLS 





| By Science Graduate (Box No. 364). 


This post now filled. 
Advertiser wishes to thank all applicants, 


AUSERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRIg— 


Apply Mrs. E. M. SPENCER, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W. 11. 





SCHOLARSHIPS 
OMERVILLE COLLEGE. The Trustees of the Mary Ewart Fund 


offer a Travelling Scholarship of £200 for one year from October, 1928, open 
to past and present students of Somerville College.—For information apply 
to Mrs, T. H. GREEN, 56 Woodstock Road, Oxford. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 








MALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROgs 


Head Mistress: Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Hi 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School ~ 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the Z00d of to 
community; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and ini 
practical work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pr 
fession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmig. 
Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross is 300 ft, shen 
sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 


th 
tiative ~ 





REFORMED INNS. 
| 70 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C, 1. First-class Temperance Hotel, 200 
rooms, Electric radiators in all bedrooms, Bedroom. Breakfast and attend- 

ance from 8s, 6d. per night. Telegrams: Bookcraft, London, 

EEPDENE, SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT.—Vegetarian 
Guest House, South aspect, sunny balconies, commanding fine view. Garden, 
tennis lawn, Close to town and sea.—Mrs. WYNNE (lately of Godshill Park) 

T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 

with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele: 341. Lift. 














of 15 acres. 

T. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, Letchworth, Herts.—(Co-Educa- 
tional). Healthy situation in First Garden City, individual time-tables self 
government, usual school examinations, preparation for the Universities 

Boarding Houses provide simple home life with leisure for hobbies ; vegetarian diet, 

Montessori and Junior House for children 3-10 years.—Particulars apply to Principal, 

H. Lyn Harris, M.A., LL.B. (Camb.). . 





CS HURST SCHOOL, South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education free development as individuals and 

as members of general community. Independent study. Special attention 
to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities, Welt 
qualified staff. Principal: Berta S. HUMPHREY. 


Ts GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END 
BUCKS (61 acres, 550 ft. above sea-level), Boarding-school for Girls, 10 to 18 
years. Montessori Department for Boys and Girls, 3 to 9 years. Good general 
education on natural lines, ‘‘ New Ideals in Education” applied, Individual 
time-tables, Scope for creative self-expression. Special facilities for Music French, 
Art, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris dancing, Drama, ‘ F 








7 ASTBOURNE.—2 JEVINGTON GARDENS, Vegetarian Guest 
House, Best locality ; central; large, bright, comfortable rooms ; wireless,— 
Mrs. RoGErs (cookery diploma), Tele, : 66. 


FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Unfur- 
I nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private 


rooms, constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts, 
Telephone: Western 4948. 


MALL HOUSE WANTED to rent, within 10 to 15 miles outside 
London. With garden preferred. Fairly early possession.—Box No. 376, 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


| Tat crnp enn house near Oxford to let, summer term, or longer. 
Suit two ladies or married couple. Busandtrain. Garage. Excellent maid 


if desired.— Box 380, NEW STATESMAN, 10, Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 


| Ba wishes to let large attractively furnished room overlooking 


Parliament Fields to congenial tenant. Gas-fire, ring, electric light, geyser, 


bath, attendance by arrangement. View morning. References.—2z9 Tanza 
Road, N.W, 3. 




















LITERARY 


—_ SCHOOL and ’VARSITY MAN, and writer of repute 
known to editors and publishers, invites authors to place their work with 
them.—SEc., 153 Windsor House, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


ONGS and Lyrics by British Song Writers, wanted for immediate 
publication, Send MSS, and stamped addressed envelope.—PETER DEREK & 
Co., Music Publishers, 106 Charing Cross Road, Loudon, W.C. 2. 
oo POEMS WANTED.—Popular Composer is prepared to 
consider Lyrics with a view to setting to Music. Send MSS,—Box 736, 
*“* ComPposER,” Fulwood House, High Holborn, London, W.C. 2. 


ONG LYRICS.—Well-known Composer is prepared to set to 


Music a limited number of Lyrics at moderate charges. Write Box X.A., 
“* Composer,” c/o Rays ADvtT. AGENCY, Cecil Court, London, W.C. 2. 























THE NEW STATESMAN 
HALF-YEARLY VOLUMES. 
Binding and Supplying Case... 











nee eee =©68. Od. 
Home Postage 1s. extra. 
me coe Sm GL 
Home Postage 6d. extra. 
we ala coe Sam Ce. 

Home Postage 1s. extra. 
* Special quotations for one or two of the carlier volumes, certain 

issues of which are now out of print. 
THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 


Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


Cases only ue 


eee eee 


Complete Bound Volumes 




















vie. ENSURE the regular delivery of Tok New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every reader 
either 

(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. 
‘A Postal Subscription costs :— 


One Year post free ... ‘an vn . Ws. 04 
Six Months - aes ase ‘ia we Eon Od 
Three Months ,, im ase Sie ae oo. =. 78, 6d, 
and should he addressed to The Manager, Thr Nrw 





StatesMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
W.C. 2. 











Games, Animal pets allowed.—Apply to PRINCIPAL. —— 
ROEBEI, EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL, Colet 


Gardens, W. 14 (2 mins, from Baron’s Court Station), 
of Education as efficient Preparatory School. 
feature. Boys and Girls, 6-14. 
pectus on application, 


ARMHOUSE SCHOOL, 


Recognised by Board 
r Handwork and games a special 
Kindergarten from 3. Terms moderate, Pros- 





MAYORTORNE MANOR, WEN. 
DOVER, Bucks. Aims at educating children to become responsible citizens 

through practical as well as intellectual work. Economics taught in the Upper 
Forms. Preparation for the Universities. Girls, 8 to 18 years; boys, 8 to 13. 
Principals: ISABEL Fry, AVICE TRENCH. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE CHILDREN. 


VW EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders, 
Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 

The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 


— of modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss MILpREp 
TEELE. 








AUNTON SCHOOL, TAUNTON.—An Examination is held 
annually on the second Tuesday in June and following days for the award of 


five entrance Scholarships, value £40 per annum. Entry forms and all details 
from the HEAD-MASTER. 





TRAINING CENTRES 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W.14. Mothercraft Department, 4 Glidden Road, W. Ken- 
sington. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.p., m.a.; Principal, Miss E. E. Lawrence.— 


For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board 
of Education apply to the Secretary. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. 
Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


‘THE JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 


Managed by a Committee appointed by the Education Guild, 
Headmistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant Mistresses, 
and Welsh Secondary Schools’ Association. 

Telephone: Museum 0658. 

Registrar :—Miss CickELy C. WriGuT, 29 Gordon Square, W.C.1L 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London, E. 1).— 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AND ENGINEERING 
(Civil, Mechanical and Electrical). Fee {22 10s. a year. Residential Halls 

for Men and for Women Students. Prospectus post free.—K. J. WIGNALL, Registrar. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. _ 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT: 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim of 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane, 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tele.: Holborn 6182. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 


experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 
































UTHORS'’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., Typed, Temporary and permanent 


Typists sent out.—Miss ROBERTS, 9 Gray’s Inn Road. Chancery 8381. 








ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 


Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 








ee Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs. SLATER, 5 High Holborn, W.C. 1. Chancery 8380. 


———— 

‘| ee Scientific, Medical and other MSS. accurately 
and quickly copied. Reasonable charges, Novels, stories, etc. Carbon 
copies half price.—Miss STEAR, Gomershall, South Park, Reigate, Surrey. 
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